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CHAPTER XXXYV. 
AWAKENING CONSCIENCE. 


HE evening that had closed in with such fair promise for the morrow was 
already changing by the time that the moon rose, pale and watery, 
above the distant woods. As night wore on the wind swept up in fitful gusts 
from the south-west, bearing before it thick wreaths of serried, lead-white 
clouds, and when the morning dawned it was in rain: fine, driving rain, that 
fell with a sullen, wintry sound against the exposed windows of Hatton 
rectory, and laid low whatever Summer flowers still lingered in the borders 
of its little upland garden. 

And throughout all the dreary hours, from that chill moonrise to the chil- 
ler morning, Archie Lovell never slept. Men and women meet their troubles 
more sharply face to face upon their pillows than at any other time; a child 
sobs his to rest there in five minutes; and Archie till to-night had been a 
child, even in her fashion of suffering. This was past. The first real conflict 
of reason and passion which her life had known was stirring in her now; 
and sleep, the blessed immunity of unawakened conscience, was over. Fora 
short space after her head was laid upon its pillow the girl was her old self— 
the old childish mixture of frivolity and earnestness—still; speculating, 
through her tears, as to what Ralph had thought of her after her half confes- 
gion ; wondering (if she went) what frock and ribbons she would look well in 
to-morrow; and if the magistrate would speak to her “ out aloud” before all 
the lawyers and people in the court; and if her name, Archie Lovell, would 
really be put in print in the papers next day, and if, supposing she stayed 
away, some other witness would not be sure to come forward and save poor 
Mr. Durant at the last! Then, when her faculties were more than half way 
along the accustomed quick, sweet road to sleep, every detail of her position 
and of her duty seemed suddenly to start up before her in a new light—a 
harsh, pitiless, concentrated light; such as she had never seen any position 
or any duty in before. It was not a question, a voice beside her pillow 
seemed to say, of whether her father might or might not suffer by her ex- 
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posure; not a question of whether Gerald Durant had or had not deserved 
her gratitude, of whether she might or might not forfeit Ralph Seton’s love, 
It was a question of abstract right or wrong; truth or falsehood; life or 
death, as regarded her own soul which her resolutions of to-night must solve, 
If she decided unrighteously ; shielded her father, won Ralph’s love, won the 
whole world, and perjured that, how much would she have gained? This 
was what she had to answer. And starting back to fullest consciousness, 
with a trembling sense of some other presence than hers in the little room, 
the poor child sat up in her bed and there—the cold dew standing on her face 
and hands—strove through the dark hours of the night to wrestle with the 
unseen, awful monitor who had arisen to question her. 

It is only perhaps by a very strong effort of imagination that we who have 
fought many such battles—gained the victory sometimes and more often suc- 
cumbed—can picture to ourselves the first passionate conflict of so very white 
a soul as this. With all the suddenly awakened woman’s conscience, Archie 
had still a child’s narrow vision, a child’s distorted fear of the punishment 
that would fall upon herself as the price of her truth-telling ; and the greater 
part of her thoughts would be to the full as ludicrous as pathetic if faithfully 
recorded. Of the truths originally laid down by Bettina she never for an 
instant doubted. A girl who had passed a day and a night away from home 
as she had done must, if her story became known, be disgraced. No honest 
woman would associate with her, no honest man would ever make her his 
wife. Up to a certain hour to-morrow she would be Archie Lovell, a girl 
with all bright possibilities of life open before her still; after that—a blank. 
Never another ball, or croquet party, or happy walk with Ralph! No more 
pleasure in her good looks or her dress ; no more of the vague golden dreams 
which of late had made her like to be alone, looking up at the clouds or across 
the woods to Ludbrooke in the twilight! She would live on year after year 
in this dull rectory house; and her father would love her always—with a 
saddened, pitying love; and Bettina be justified in requiring her to be re- 
ligious; and the servants whisper together and look at her as something apart 
from the rest of the household; bitterest of all, Lady Durant and Lucia 
would know her, in a distant way, still, her father being the clergyman of 
their parish ; Sir John, perhaps, his wife and daughter not by, stop and speak 
a kind word occasionally when he met her in his walks, This would be her 
life. And in time she would see Gerald happy with his fair, young wife; 
and Ralph would marry, too—were her friends to abstain from happiness 
because her’s happened to be spoilt ?—and she would just continue to stag- 
nate on, alone, unloved, till she was old, and graceless, and bitter, like Mrs. 
Maloney! This was to be her portion and reward for doing the thing that 
was right; and still toward the right (not toward Mr. Gerald Durant, person- 
ally, inasmuch as he was young and handsome, and fond of her; the founda- 
tion, hitherto, of whatever heroic resolves Archie had formed) she felt herself 
irresistibly drawn. Toward right, simply as right. Nothing to do with 
inherited traditions, as in Gerald’s case ; or with fears of heaven on one hand, 
and hopes of the world on the other, as in Bettina’s. Right simply as right, 
a stern, inflexible reality to which, whether her cowardly will shrank from its 
fulfilment or no, she was forced, by some sympathy, some instinct stronger 
than herself, to cling. 

She tossed feverishly on her pillow till dawn; then got up, went across to 
the casement window, drew back the curtain, and looked out. Standing there 
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in her long, white dress, her feet bare, her hands clasped across her breast, 
poor Archie! who, a week ago, could have represented nothing higher in art 
than Greuze or Watteau, might at this moment have stood as a living picture 
of one of Raphael’s Maries ; a girl still in the undeveloped form and childish 
attitude ; a woman in the unutterable sadness, the wistful prophecy of suffer- 
ing upon her quivering lips and tear-stained, dead-white cheeks. It was 
barely daybreak yet. She could just discern the line of distant woods, wan 
and spectre-like, through the driving mists; could just see the geraniums 
and mignonette—the flowers that in her southern ignorance she had thought 
would last till Christmas—lying, sodden and defaced, beneath her window. 
What a miserable, altered world it looked! What an admirably fitted world 
for right and duty, and the life that she was going to lead in it. She stood, 
chilled and shivering, yet with a sort of sullen satisfaction, watching the rain 
as it beat against the window; and while she watched it, her heart—poor, 
unheroic child’s heart—went back to irresolution again. How would it be 
possible for her to walk to the station in weather like this? They had no 
carriage, and there was no way of hiring one, and her father and Bettina 
would never let her start alone on foot. She had meant—had meant faithfully 
to go. Had she not borrowed money from Ralph for her journey last night? 
Could she help it if accidents beyond her own control held her back? If it 
had been fine, and her father had given her leave, she would have gone; and, 
now, if this storm lasted, and her father forbade her to leave home, in it she 
must stay. It would no longer be a question of choice; it would be a 
decision made by fate, not herself, which path she took, and by that decision 
she must abide. 

When dawn had become broad day she crept back to her bed, and in two or 
three minutes, the rain still driving against the window, was asleep. At seven 
o’clock Bettina knocked as usual at her door, calling out to her cheerfully 
that it was a beautiful morning after the rain, and waking with a start from 
a heavy, dreamless sleep, Archie saw—with guilty disappointment even in 
that first instant of consciousness—a room full of light and sunshine. The 
storm was over. So far the path toward this miserable, self-imposed, inexora- 
ble duty of hers lay clear. 

She got up, dressed herself in a clean, white frock, then laid out ready on 
her drawers her muslin scarf, sailor's hat and blue vail, and for the first time 
since the day after her return from London, went down to breakfast with her 
hair hanging loose upon her shoulders. 

“As I like to see you, once more,” said Mr. Lovell, as he put his arm 
around her. “If you knew what was becoming, Archie, you would never 
torture your hair into fashionable braids and twists again. But how ill you 
look, my child,” anxiously scrutinizing the hard lines about her mouth, and 
the worn, dark hollows under hereyes. “ Bettina, don’t you think her looking 
really ill? wouldn’t it be as wise for her to keep to her bed for a day, just to 
see whether it can be measles coming on again or not?” 

If Bettina had thought enough about the question to say “yes,” Archie 
would probably have succumbed to her decision as final: the interposition of 
some will stronger than her own, and against which it would be idle for her 
to struggle. But all Mrs. Lovell’s energies happened to be directed at this 
particular moment to parish matters of the most vital and urgent interest. 
In the vestry of the church was to be held to-day the great annual meeting 
of the Hatton soup and flannel club, in which—the deceased rector being an 
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old bachelor—the wife of the village doctor had for years held absolute and 
tyrannical sway. A secret cabal had long existed, it appeared, for the de- 
thronement of this potentate; and in Bettina—versed already in every detail 
of the village civil wars, convinced, too, that to be the head of soup and 
flannel was hers by anointed right—the cabal had at length found a leader. 
A large and overwhelming majprity of voters were, she believed, safe on the 
side of herself and the new coalition. Still, at the very last, a designing, 
ambitious woman like the doctor’s wife might be capable of anything; bribing 
the voters to stay away; incapacitating them pro éem. out of her husband's 
bottles; anything. And in fierce haste, her bonnet already on her head, 
Bettina, eager to be off to the field, was swallowing scalding tea, standing, 
and learning by heart an extempore speech with which she meant to address 
the meeting, when her husband spoke. . 

“Measles? Nonsense, Frederick ; not one person in a hundred has measles 
a second time. Let Archie be in the air all day; the heat makes her pale. 
‘It being the opinion of this meeting and of the parish generally that too 
much power has hitherto been usurped by certain parties’—that willbe the 
very thing. Cutting, but not too personal. You are sure, Frederick, you 
will not look in upon us in the course of the meeting? Well, then I must 
express your opinions for you. You shall not bea cipher in your own parish, 
as long as I can prevent it. Don’t wait dinner for me; I may be away all 
day.” And then, still learning her speech aloud as she walked, Mrs. Lovell 
vanished; and another obstacle in the path of Archie’s going to London was 
removed. 

It was now past nine o’clock; the express train by which Sir John Durant 
was to go left Hatton Station at ten. She went up to her room, put on her 
sailor’s hat and white scarf, took the French gray parasol from Bettina’s 
room, and came down again to her father. She had not the smallest idea of 
what she would have to do or say when she found herself in that London 
police court ; but she thought vaguely that she had better appear there dressed 
exactly as she had been on the day of her flight from Morteville. It might 
help to prove that her story was true. The woman who lent her the cloak 
would be there, perhaps, to confront her, and she had no wish to hide one iota 
of the truth now. The magistrate, the lawyers, all the world should see her 
as she was on that day—the last day of her innocence—in her white frock 
and sailor’s hat, and with her hair hanging on her shoulders. Perhaps (the 
hope half crossed her) they would not judge her so very hard when they saw 
how pretty and how childish she had looked at that fatal time of her wrong 
doing ! 

Mr. Lovell was in the room that was to be his study, standing ‘before 
“Troy ”—a little disquieted in his heart as to that chef d’euvre not being in 
the best possible light—when Archie returned to him. She thought of that 
night in Morteville when she had stood at his side in the little painting-room 
and mourned with him for the old Bohemian life that was over for ever. 
Over—everything was over now! She crept up softly and touched his hand. 
“ Papa, I have a favor to ask of you, please. Some of the Durants are going 
up to London and back to-day—Major Seton told me so last night—and I 
want you to let me go, too. They will be quite ready to take care of me, I 
know.” 

Mr. Lovell turned round and looked at her with open eyes. “To London 
and back? why, Archie, this will never do! No, no, no, child, don’t take 
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such fancies. The Durants are going up, of course, about this difficulty the 
young man—Gerald, is he called?—has got into, and won’t want you, I 
couldn’t hear of it—I shall be having you laid up in earnest. Ask me any- 
thing else.” 

“TJ want nothing else, papa. It shall be as you choose—only, I thought I 
would just ask you, you know.” And she took off her hat and seated her- 
self down resignedly by the open window. Could she help it if her father 
insisted upon withholding his consent? Had she not done as much as lay 
within her power to do by asking him? 

“The weather certainly is not as hot after the rain as it was,” said Mr. 
Lovell, coming up to her side, and pretending to look out at the clouds; he 
had never been able to deny Archie anything since that morning, fourteen 
years ago, when he had refused to get up at five o’clock and carry her round 
the Dresden market. “ The weather is not as hot, and if I was quite sure we 
should have no more storms—only, unfortunately, my love, I have not a 
farthing of change in the house ; I don’t know how it happens, but Bettina 
took off my last‘shilling with her to this dreadful meeting.” 

“T have the money, papa, I have two sovereigns of my own, but I don’t 
want to go unless you choose ?” 

“ And are you quite sure the Durants are going and want you?—not that 
I wonder at that—Miss Durant must be too glad, poor thing, to have you for 
her companion now. Well then, Archie, I don’t know really that I ought to 
forbid it. It is like you, my little one, to wish to be with your friend at a 
season of trouble like this!” 

And in a quarter of an hour’s time Archie was walking across the meadow 
path that led the shortest way from the rectory to the station. She was not 
going to be saved by accidental help, she felt now. Of her own free will she 
had taken the first step in the direction of right; but every obstacle that 
might have hindered its fulfilment had been removed by alien means, not by 
any endeavor of her own. Unless Sir John Durant were at the last too ill to 
travel, nothing could save her now from the accomplishment of her work. 
Unless! How tumultuously her heart throbbed at the thought! It would 
be impossible, utterly, for her to go alone—she, who knew nothing of London, 
not even the name of the court at which Gerald was to be tried. If Sir John 
Durant did not go, her whole self-constructed scheme of duty must of necessity 
fall to the ground. It would be a question of will no longer. She would 
have tried her best to carry out the moral suicide she conceived to be right, 
and have failed in it perforce; not through any fault or weakness of her own. 

The Durants’ carriage stood at the door of Hatton station, and the first 
persons she saw as she entered the office were Sir John and Lucia standing 
together, outside, upon the platform. She bought a first-class return ticket 
to London—with a consciousness that the clerk stared strangely at her as he 
put it in her hand—went out, and joined them. 

“ Going up to London and back alone?” cried Miss Durant, aghast, when 
Archie had declared her intentions. “ Why, I should be frightened to death! 
I should think every one I met was a madman in disguise, or something more 
dreadful still! And in that dress,” drawing her aside. “Do you know, Miss 
Lovell—you won’t mind my telling you, I’m sure? but no one ever wears 
white dresses and sailor hats in London!” 

“ Don’t they, indeed,” said Archie, brusquely; “ well, I’m going on busi- 
ness, very painful business, and I shan’t be thinking whether people look at 
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my dress or not! Who can think of dress at such a time as this, Lucia?” 
calling the heiress of Durant’s Court by her Christian name for the first time 
— you don’t know how miserable I am about all this trouble that has fallen 
apon you!” 

From her infancy upward Lucia had always been equal to any emergency 
requiring pretty, pious sentiments, anda nice little lady-like way of expressing 
them; and what she answered was very well chosen and well said; and 
utterly devoid to Archie’s heart of anything like the ring of deep or passionate 
feeling! It had been terribly sudden, and her mamma at first had broken 
down, but was calmer now—their old governess and friend, Miss Barlow, 
having come to spend a few days with them—and it was very painful to 
think of its being in everybody’s mouth, but there was much to be thankful 
for, especially that it should have occurred now, not later, and Miss Barlow’s 
presence was a very great solace to them—Miss Barlow having a mind 
beautifully schooled by affliction. 

“Wd rather be alone,” said Archie, turning from her abruptly. “I should 
decline solace from Miss Barlow or Miss anybody in the world if my heart 
was full.” 

After this she stood silent—thinking over the character of the woman for 
whose happiness she was about to surrender her own—until the train came 
up. Then, in spite of renewed warnings from Miss Durant as to madmen, 
got into a carriage away from old Sir John, and as it chanced remained alone 
the entire way to London. What an eternity that journey seemed ! how slow 
the pace—fifty miles an hour—to her feverish heart! how she hoped, with 
blank terror and impatience, that every large town they came near would be 
London at last! Now that the excitement of action had set in, all she wanted 
was to be at her journey’s end, and before Ralph Seton, before the whole 
world, to tell her story in the court. The bravery which is not so much 
courage as a desperate desire to get through the worst quickly had come to 
her; and the moment the train reached Euston Square she jumped out 
on the platform, then, without giving herself time to think or hesitate, walked 
straight up to SirJohn Durant as he was getting down slowly and with diffi- 
culty from his carriage. 

“ T'have a favor to ask of you, Sir John,” bringing out each word with me- 
chanical distinctness, as if she was repeating some lesson that she had learnt 
by heart. “Take me with you to the court where Mr. Gerald Durant is to be 
tried to-day.” 

Poor old Sir John looked at her in blank surprise. “Tothe court? My 
dear Miss Lovell, impossible; you don’t know what you ask—a London police 
court is no place for you. At any other time, in any other way, you may 
command my services, but now you must really excuse me if I am obliged to 
refuse you.” And he bowed to her with his courteous, old-fashioned air of 
deference, and walked on a few steps alone down the platform. 

But Archie followed him pertinaciously. “Sir John, it is impossible for 
you to deny mein this!” she said, touching his arm with her hand, “I must 
be at Mr. Durant’s trial! I—lI have important evidence to give there, and if 
you refuse to take me with you I must go alone. Surely, for your nephew's 
sake, you will give me your protection as far as the court?” 

At the word “evidence” Sir John Durant stopped ; and as he looked down 
into Archie Lovell’s face, something in its intense, its painful eagetness, 
touched him with an irresistible conviction of her sincerity, at least. That 
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her presence could be of any service to Gerald was, of course, out of the 
question ; but it was impossible to doubt that her request was made in good 
faith ; not for the gratification of a girlish caprice, as he had thought at 
first. 

“You will take me with you?” she repeated, as she saw him hesitate, 
“ You will help me, for Gerald's sake, in what I have to do when we reach 
the court?” 

“You put it out of my power to refuse you, Miss Lovell,” answered the 
old man, gravely. “ If you insist upon exposing yourself, uselessly I fear, to a 
scene of such a nature, 1 will certainly take you with me to the court; when 
we arrive there I will arrange, if it 1s not too late, for you to speak with one 
of my nephew’s lawyers, if I am satisfied, that is to say 

“You will—you must be satisfied!” interrupted Archie, impetuously, 
“Do you think I am asking you this without reason, or for my own pleasure ? 
You talk of being too late—why do we waste a moment standing here if.there 
is a chance of it?” And putting her hand within Sir John Durant’s arm, she 
walked beside him with a firm, unshrinking step through the crowded sta- 
tion ; a minute later knew that she was being borne along through the mock- 
ing glare and life and tumult of the London streets, to her doom. 

Too late—oh Heaven, too late! But the guilty cry found utterance in her 
heart alone. All was not over then—there was a chance of her own salva- 
tion, even yet | 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHERE IS SHE? 


Some of the best lawyers in England had been retained for Gerald ; the 
great Mr. Slight to watch his case during the preliminary examination ; the 
greater Serjeant Adams to defend him in the event of his being tried here- 
after before a judge. Some of the best lawyers in England were engaged 
likewise, on the side of the Crown; and among the whole high legal pha- 
lanx, among the lawyers for the prosecution and the lawyers for the defence 
alike, one opinion was fast becoming universal: namely, that the prisoner’s 
committal for trial was inevitable. 

Whether Gerald Durant happened to be guilty or innocent in the matter was, 
of course, a very secondary detail in the sight of the profession. The vital 
question was, would the evidence against him be too much even for Slight— 
now that the Crown had recalled old Sleek from Italy to conduct the prosecu- 
tion? And the unanimous answer was, yes. Not a link seemed wanting in 
the chain of circumstantial evidence that Mr. Wickham’s fertile genius had 
evoked. The motive for committing the crime with which the prisoner stood 
charged ; his presence at the fatal hour upon the scene of guilt; the identity 
of the girl who was seen in his company on London Bridge; his suspi- 
cious manner immediately after her death was known to have taken place— 
of these, as of a dozen other minor facts, there was, it was affirmed, proof in- 
contestable. And still, as far,even, as an attempt at his own justification went 
Gerald Durant’s lips, to friends and counsellors alike, continued obstinately 
sealed! He was innocent, he said, and had not the slightest fear of anything 
so ridiculous as the law finding him guilty. No innocent men were ever 
condemned now-a-days, and very few guilty ones. Circumstances connected 
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with other people withheld him from explaining one or two things that at 
present, perhaps, did look rather suspicious in the case. It was folly to think 
that everything would not come right in the end. And so, when the final 
day of his examination came, and while his approaching committal was 
‘looked upon as a certainty among the lawyers, even those who cared for 
Gerald most dared hope no more than that he might escape the charge of 
actual criminality as regarded Margaret Hall’s death. That he was with 
her up to the last there seemed scarcely a possibility of disproving; that he 
was the cause of her death there could be, it was hoped, no direct evidence to 
show. What more likely than that, immediately after leaving her lover, or, 
as it was now whispered pretty loudly, her husband, the unhappy girl, mad- 
dened by his neglect or his coldness, had made away with her own life? 
Not a defence calculated, certainly, to restore Gerald Durant with unsullied 
name to the world; but when it becomes a question like this of life and 
death, what the friends of an accused man begin to think about, I imaginé, is 
his safety—the life that is worth so little, rather than the good name without 
which to most men life itself is intolerable! This, at all events, was the des- 
perate view of his case to which, with one exception, Gerald’s friends (men 
who a fortnight ago would have staked their lives upon the certainty of his 
innocence) were now reduced. 

The exception was Ralph. Of the promise which sealed Gerald’s lips with 
respect to Dennison’s marriage, he, of course, knew nothing; of his silence 
concerning that fatal night when Archie Lovell had been his companion in 
London, Major Seton understood the cause as well as Gerald understood it 
himself. And placed in the same position—yes, even with Archie to be 
saved |—Ralph, in his inmost, modest heart, believed that he would have acted 
far less chivalrously than his friend. 

“ A man’s first duty is to his God, his second to himself,” he said to Gerald 
on the morning of the final examination, the last time he ever visited Gerald 
Durant in his prison. “I know, just as well as if you had told me, that you 
are silent to shelter some other person’s reputation, and I believe, on my soul, 
that you are wrong! If I was in your place, and knew that my truth-telling 
would cover with mere conventional shame the name—well, the name of the 
woman I loved best on earth!” said Ralph, with the blood rising over his 
rough, old face, “and save my own from blackest, unmerited dishonor, I 
believe that I would tell it. I don’t see that you owe a stronger duty to any 
man or woman living than you owe to yourself. The thing is to do simply 
what is right.” 

“Right!” said Gerald, with a smile—that careless smile of his which was 
the real beauty of his face. “ But, my dear fellow, what is right? Monsieur 
Seton me le répond, mais qui me réponds de Monsieur Seton? The world, 
according to Figuier—I never went deeper—was in twilight during a few 
thousand years, Cambrian or Silurian epoch, I forget which, with the sun just 
strong enough to allow the graptolites and trilobites to see a yard or two 
before their noses. I suppose we are morally in the same kind of twilight 
now. Vague lights break in upon us of something higher than mere eating, 
drinking and sleeping, and in our different ways, and under different names, 
we try to follow them. Definitely, we don’t see much further, I fancy, than 
the trilobites did; not so far, perhaps, for, as their eyes had about four hun- 
dred facets that enabled them to look about them in all directions at once, 
they were better adapted to their situation, most likely, than we are to ours,” 
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This was talk entirely out of the range of the old moustache. Who was 
Figuier? and what were graptolites and trilobites. The earth at the begin- 
ning was without form and void, and in six days was covered with life as we 
see it now. And truth was truth, and falsehood, falsehood, and neither deep 
thinking nor fine talking had ever smoothened down the path between them 
in his sight. 

“You follow your own idea of honor, Gerald,” laying his arm affectionately 
on his shoulder, “ and, while you talk of not distinguishing right from wrong, 
*tis a nobler one, I feel, than mine; just that. You have the edge of all your 
finer emotions yet,” poor, simple Ralph! “and mine is blunted. When you 
have lived to my age, perhaps you will not think any woman worth the 
sacrifice of your own honor, the risk of your own life.” 

“T should think this one worth it always,” said Gerald, simply ; “ for there 
can be no harm now in my confessing this much to you, Seton. There is 
a good name—a name worth a vast deal more than mine, that my silence 
shields. If it had been a love affair, which it never was,” even at this mo- 
ment the thrill of delight that shot through Major Seton’s heart! “I might 
feel very differently. Love, between a man and woman of the world, I 
have always held to be a stand-up fight, in which a fair field and no favor 
is all that can be reasonably required on either side. Each risks something ; 
each must abide by the issue of the contest. But this was nothing of the 
kind. An honest, true-hearted little giri through me was very nearly brought 
to grief once. I don’t say whether I was in love with her; for certain, she 
was not in love with me, and—well, everything turned out as it should have 
done, and is forgotten 1 

“And this is the woman with whom you were seen on that night?” said 
Ralph, in an altered voice, as Gerald hesitated. “ This is % 

“This is one of the causes for which I am, and ever shall be, silent,” 
answered Gerald, gravely. “To betray such a trust would be worse betrayal 
than that of friend or mistress, the betrayal of a child. If the honor of 
every Durant who ever lived could be saved by her disgrace, the honor of the 
Durants should go!” And then he turned the conversation pointedly aside, 
and during the short remainder of time they were together, spoke only of 
the business matters that he wished Ralph to fulfil for him in the event of 
his committal—an event which, in spite of all his outward calmness, Major 
Seton could see he had now thoroughly prepared himself to meet. 

The time at which the examination was to take place was ten o'clock. 
From an early hour in the morning, however, every approach to the court was 
besieged by such people—many of them, although London was “empty,” of 
the better class—as were possessed of cards giving them a right of entrance 
to this charming little sensation drama of real life about to be played. 
Without such cards no admission, save by sheer physical strength, could be 
obtained; and even the fortunate men and women who held them, found 
they had plenty of hard work to go through, many a severe struggle with the 
experienced roughs to encounter, before an entrance to the scene of the 
morning’s amusement could be won. 

At ten o’clock precisely the prisoner, or principal actor in the entertain- 
ment, was brought into the dock ; and a breathless hush passed through the 
entire mass of spectators at the sight of him. He was a little pale and worn, 
as any man might well be after a week spent in a London prison in August, 
but looked in good spirits, and smiled and nodded to his different friends, 
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Ralph among the rest, as one after another he recognized them amid the 
crowd. 

Mr. Slight, who “watched” the ase for the prisoner, now applied for a 
copy of the information on which the warrant was granted, with a view, he 
said, to see what were the statements laid down, and, also, who was nominally 
the prosecutor in the case. This, after some discussion, was granted; and 
then, the warrant having been read over to the prisoner, and the witnesses 
ordered out of court, the well-known, short, rubicund figure of Mr. Sleek 
rose, on behalf of the Crown, to address the bench. i 

He appeared before them, he said, in his soft, well-pitched voice, for the 
purpose of preferring and bringing home, as he trusted he would do, the 
charge against the prisoner at the bar, which had just been read from the 
warrant. The offence they were about to inquire into was one of a most 
heinous character. He did not think he should be putting it too strongly if 
he said it was one of the most heinous, the most cowardly, the most re- 
pugnant to every natural and divine law that it was in the power of man to 
commit. Such observations, however (having made them), were, Mr. Sleek 
continued, out of place here. They had met for the purpose only of instituting 
@ preliminary examination; and if he should adduce facts to justify the bench 
in committing the prisoner for trial it would of course be the duty of the prose- 
cution to elaborate those facts, and produce them hereafter in a more complete 
form than he had an opportunity of doing in this court. The offence with 
which Mr. Durant stood charged was that of murder; the victim was a young 
and beautiful girl—a girl, it was scarcely possible to doubt, bound to the pris- 
oner by all those ties which constitute a woman’s dearest and most sacred 
claim to man’s love and protection. Mr. Sleek and the court generally showed 
emotion ; an irrepressible smile passed for an instant over Gerald’s: face. It 
appeared that about a quarter past ten, on the night of the second instant, a dark 
body was heard to fall or to be thrown with violence into the Thames from 
London Bridge; an alarm was instantly raised, and by three o'clock next 
morning the body of deceased was found, some three or four hundred yards 
down the river, with life extinct. An inquest was held on the following day, 
but was unfortunately conducted with the deplorable looseness that Mr. Sleek 
had observed to be the general rule of coroners’ inquests, and nothing of ma- 
terial importance was brought to light. Circumstances arising, however, im- 
mediately afterward which aroused the suspicions of the police, to Inspector 
Wickham of the detective force, was intrusted the duty of making further 
inquiry into this darkly mysterious tragedy; and, thanks to the skill and 
unremitting attention of that excellent officer, the prosecution was now in a 
position to present to the bench the following facts: facts which Mr. Sleek 
believed could leave them no alternative whatever but the cominittal of the 
prisoner for trial before another court. It seemed that as long ago as the tenth 
of January the deceased girl left her employer’s house in Staffordshire, and 
although rumors as to the supposed companion of her flight were rife at the 
time about the country, nothing definite had since transpired on the subject, 
On the night of the second instant, agirl dressed in the clothes in which the body 
of Margaret Hall was afterward found was seen, at a few minutes before ten, 
walking across London Bridge from the Surry side upon a man’s arm; ata 
quarter past ten a woman’s shriek was heard, a dark body seen to fall into 
the water; and by an early hour next morning a woman’s body was found 
drifted in among some shipping at a little distance down the river. That the 
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woman who thus crossed the bridge was Margaret Hall there was, as he should 
hereafter show, no reasonable cause to doubt. The man upon whose arm she 
leaned was, it would be proved by incontestable evidence, the prisoner—Mr. 
Gerald Durant. 

Profound sensation through the court. A smile, unconcealed this time, 

assed across the prisoner’s face. 

Medical testimony, proceeded Mr. Sleek, would be called to show the con- 
dition in which the body was found. They would be told of a wedding-ring 
tied by a ribbon around the unhappy girl’s neck; of a handkerchief embroid- 
ered with Mr. Durant’s monogram in her breast; and they would also hear 
evidence as to a man’s hat which was found floating in the river, and which 
it would be proved was the property of the prisoner. The next points that it 
would be his duty to bring before their consideration were the acts and con- 
duct of Mr. Durant himself. On that second day of August he was proved to 
have crossed from Morteville to London in the company of a young girl, an- 
swering to the description of the deceased, Margaret Hall. On the passage 
across, one of their fellow travellers-lent this girl a cloak, which in the hurry 
of landing was not returned to its owner, and 1n this cloak the body of Mar- 
garet Hall was found. At about ten o'clock, as he had stated, Mr. Durant, 
with the girl upon his arm, was seen walking upon London Bridge, and it was 
remarked at the time that there-was something strange and excited then about 
the appearance of them both. What was the prisoner’s subsequent conduct? 
Between.eleven and twelve, minus a hat, and with his dress disordered and 
torn, Mr. Durant went to the chambers of a Mr. Robert Dennison, a relation 
of his in the Temple; gave curt and contradictory answers when questioned 
by his friends as to the strangeness of his appearance; and finally let fall a 
remark about having just seen the ghost of an old friend’s face—a Stafford- 
shire face—on London Bridge, as though to account for his pallor and depres- 
sion. Every portion of this evidence was, Mr. Sleek allowed, circumstantial; 
but it was not necessary, neither was it his place to observe that a concur- 
rence of suspicious circumstances was of all human evidence the one least 
liable to bias or error, more particularly when the silence of the accused and 
of his counsellors tacitly admitted such circumstances to be authentic. It was 
a melancholy satisfaction of course to know that Mr. Durant was in a position 
to command the best services of the profession. Her Majesty’s government 
wished to press a conviction upon no man; and it was a satisfaction to know 
that everything that could be said on behalf of the prisoner would be said, and 
with the greatest force and eloquence. Still, what would really tell more in 
Mr. Durant’s favor, what it would yield himself, Mr. Sleek, the most unmixed 
personal satisfaction to hear, would be—not eloquence at all, but a plain, 
straightforward counter statement of facts as regarded Mr. Durant’s proceed- 
ings on the night of August second! It was an axiom of English law that no 
man should be called upon te offer explanations of his conduct, or of any cir- 
cumstances of suspicion which might attach to him. It was his duty, however, 
to remark, that if an accused person refused such explanation, where a strong 
prim4é facie case had been made out against him, it must necessarily raise a 
strong presumption that his silence arose from guilty or sinister motives, 
Could common sense do otherwise than adopt this conclusion, especially when, 
as in the present case, it was manifest that facts inaccessible to the prosecu- 
tion were in the power of the accused? Mr. Durant, it was proved, did on 
the second day of August cross from Morteville to London in the company of a 
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lady. By the testimony of ‘his own valet, it appeared that he was left alone 
with this lady between eight and nine o’clock at the South Eastern Terminus; 
and at ten o'clock, a quarter of an hour only before Margaret Hall’s death 
took place, it would be shown that he was once more seen by her side on 
London Bridge. 

And now, with respect to this lady, exclaimed Mr. Sleek, with sudden 
fervor, I have a question to ask which I am certain must address itself with 
irresistible force to every person in this court. Where is she? If this lady, 
as it will doubtless be alleged, was not Margaret Hall, but some other person 
still living and well, is her evidence to be adduced or not on the prisoner's 
behalf? It may, and doubtless will, be hinted to us that there may be cases 
in which a man would risk the unmerited punishment of guilt sooner than 
bring forward a woman’s name before the world; but I put it to you whether 
the lips of a man charged with the most heinous and cowardly of all crimes 
could remain so sealed? Nay more, I ask does the woman live who would 
see an innocent man incur even the imputation of a crime like this sooner 
than allow the record of her own indiscretion, of her own frailty, to be made 
public? 

They might be told, he proceeded, that the lady who accompanied Mr. Du- 
rant from France did certainly wear this scarlet travelling cloak when she 
arrived in London, but might yet have transferred it to the deceased during 
the few minutes that elapsed between the time when she was last seen at Mr. 
Durant’s side and that of Margaret Hall’s death. If they accepted this start- 
ling assumption ; if they at once presumed that any given fact was due not 
to criminality but to untoward accident, they would, certainly, be less inclined 
toward such a merciful supposition a second time. But, alas! this unhappy 
victim to adverse coincidences would call upon them, immediately afterward, 
to give another violent mental wrench favorable to his innocence. A hand- 
kerchief embroidered with Gerald Sydney Durant’s initials was found in the 
woman’s breast. It had been well said that the die which is orderly in its 
sequences may be rightly supposed to be loaded. Every successive circum- 
stance that bore against the prisoner was, it must be remembered, cumulative 
proof—proof multiplied by hundreds. And when to the foregoing facts was 
added that of Mr. Durant’s hat being found floating near the body of the de- 
ceased, if seemed folly to ask them again to receive an arbitrary and separate 
conclusion instead of the plain cause which could alone account for this over- 
powering accumulation of dark facts—the prisoner’s guilt. With regard, he 
said, to Mr. Durant’s manner at his cousin’s chambers, it was not his province 
now to speak. This conduct might possibly be compatible with innocence if 
it stood alone; but it must be recollected that it was one of a series of facts 
which though small perhaps in their individual capacity, did, when grouped 
together, lead to the irresistible conclusion that the prisoner had secret and 
guilty knowledge of the girl’s death. What motive could have prompted the 
crime it was unneedful also for him to suggest. A dark drama, an old story 
of passion, satiety, and neglect, of which this is the closing scene, had doubt- 
less been enacted. He had to do with facts alone; and these were the facts 
which he was able to present to the bench. They saw in the prisoner a young 
man overwhelmed with debts which he was utterly powerless to meet, un- 
aided. His uncle, Sir John Durant, was the only person to whom he could 
look for assistance; and his uncle it was known not three weeks ago had 
threatened to disinherit him if his reported connection with Margaret Hall 
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proved to bea fact. They next found him alone with the unhappy girl on 
London Bridge upon the night of her death. They had then the mute and 
touching evidence of the body itself—the wedding-ring tied around her neck; 
the handkerchief of Gerald Durant in her breast—and lastly they had the 
fact that the prisoner already realized to the full those advantages for which 
it might be surmised the death was accomplished. Whatever benefit of doubt 
Mr. Durant might be entitled to would, for certain, be amply accorded to him 
hereafter. He believed himself that the magistrate could come to no other 
conclusion now than that the case was fraught with suspicions of the gravest 
character; and that the interests of public justice imperatively demanded 
that the prisoner should be sent for trial before another and a higher tribunal. 

And then Mr. Sleek wiped his crimson face and sat down. His address had 
been, intentionally a short one, for the thermometer stood at ninety-six, in the 
shade; and, in common with every other lawyer present, Mr. Sleek fervently 
hoped to get the examination over to-day. A great surgeon, recalled by enor- 
mous fees to cut off the limb of an illustrious patient, knows that he will be 
forced to wait and watch over the results of the operation. With a lawyer, what 
is done, is done. Whether Mr. Sleek or Mr. Shght got the best of it, their work 
would be finished, their fees paid, the moment that the bench had pronounced 
its judgment upon the prisoner; and a pardonable preference for mountain 
oxygen to city carbonic acid in August made both of them disposed to be con- 
cise. Mr. Sleek’s address had not lasted two hours; Mr. Slight’s for certain 
would not occupy more; and it was now only twelve o'clock. By employing 
a little brevity in cross-examination, they might yet be able to have a com- 
fortable dinner together and start off on their respective journeys—one for the 
Highlands, the other for the Italian Lakes—to-night. 

The first witness called was Mrs. Sherborne, of Heathcotes, and as she 
came into the witness box, making her village curtsey to the usher, whom in 
her agitation she took for the magistrate, at least, her country carriage and 
open, sun-burnt face seemed almost to bring a breath of wholesome meadow 
freshness into the noisome human atmosphere of the court. Her first move- 
ment was to look toward the prisoner and cry ; her second, upon a mild, open- 
ing question from the bench, to plunge into wildly irrelevant statements 
about Sir John’s goodness to her husband, and her regret at having to appear 
against Mr. Gerald, and the love she had always borne to the family at the 
Court. But a little judicious treatment at the hands of Mr. Sleek soon re- 
duced these symptoms of contumacy, and brought the poor woman to a due 
sense of the position in which she stood, as an important, an accredited wit- 
ness on the side of the Crown. After giving her evidence as to the identifi- 
cation of Margaret Hall after death, Mrs. Sherborne was desired to tell what 
she knew about her disappearance in January last, and she had just faltered 
out a few tearful words as to the note the poor girl had written home, and 
how it was thought about in the country at the time—when Mr. Slight 
jumped up and with a stony face and peremptory voice interrupted her. 
They had nothing to do in this court with what was “thought about” by 
anybody, anywhere. They had to do with Mrs. Sherborne’s personal evi- 
dence, of which he should be glad to hear rather more than she had at 
present given them. And then putting up his double eye-glass and look- 
ing at her with a certain expression of disbelief and insolence that made the 
modest country woman almost ready to drop with shame, Mr. Slight pro- 
ceeded to cross-question her a little. 
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“Flighty? Strange? no, never; never saw anything unusual in any way 
in poor Maggie’s manner. She was a handsome girl—a skin like snow, gen- 
tlemen” (with an apologetic curtsey to the bench), “ and eyes and hair like 
the raven’s wing and a bit set up about it, perhaps, at times; but an honest 
girl, and as cool a hand for butter as ever churned. Suitors? Well, for the 
matter of that, she’d as many suitors as most—in her own class of life? cer- 
tainly ; whose else class should they be in?” For in spite of her terror Mrs. 
Sherborne had her keen country wits about her still. She was in that witness- 
box to speak the truth; if truth-telling could do it, to get poor Mr. Gerald 
out of his trouble. But she was equaliy there to shield the honor of the girl 
that was dead and gone, and a subtle woman’s instinct had interpreted to her 
aright the object of Mr. Slight’s last question. 

“ And Margaret Hall accepted none of these suitors of her own class of life, 
it appears, Mrs. Sherborne? What did she say to the suitors of a class above 
her own?” 

“T can’t tell, sir.” 

“You can’t tell. Were gentlemen, unmarried ones, accustomed te come 
about the farm at Heathcotes during the time that Margaret Hall wasin your 
employment ?” 

“Yes, certainly. A many gentlemen used to come to see my husband and 
me.” 

“ Name those who came oftenest.” 

Mrs. Sherborne hesitated, and shot a quick, appealing glance across toward 
Gerald. “Sir George Chester used to come, when he were down at the court, 
sir, and Mr. Robert Dennison, and sometimes Mr. Gerald Durant himself— 
and—” 

“ Mrs. Sherborne,” exclaimed Mr. Slight, suddenly exchanging his air of 
bantering encouragement for one of scowling ferocity, “ have the goodness to 
weigh your answers more carefully, and remember this is not a time or place 
for levity!” The poor woman’s mouth was contorted through nervousness 
into the ghastly semblance of a smile. ‘“ Have you, or have you not, known 
Mr. Robert Dennison to be frequently alone in the company of Margaret 
Hall?” 

Gerald’s lips had continued inviolably sealed as respected his personal 
knowledge of Robert’s marriage with Maggie; but he had never hidden, or 
sought to hide, from his counsel any of the well-known facts relative to their 
extreme intimacy. His promise to Robert, his faith with Archie Lovell, were 
all that he felt himself bound to keep. Quixotic enough to lay aside any 
legitimate weapcn of self-defence he was not, and Mr. Slight, without any 
positive knowledge of the truth, suspected enough to be sure that his client 
had neither been the sole nor the first claimant upon poor Maggie’s affection. 

“Have you, or have you not, frequently seen Mr. Dennison alone in the 
girl’s company?” he repeated. 

“ Well, I have seen him, sir, but not oftener 

“Keep to what I ask you, Mrs. Sherborne,” interrupted Mr. Slight, in a 
cruel voice, “and leave every other subject alone. You have seen Mr. Den- 
nison in the girl’s company. How often?” 

“TI don’t remember, sir,” answered Mrs. Sherborne, piteously. 

“Try to think, if you please. Six times? Ten times?” 

“Oh dear, yes,” she cried, brightening at having something definite to go 
upon. “The young gentlemen used to walk down Heathcotes-way after their 
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dinner, one one time, perhaps, and one another; and then Maggie she’d walk 
a bit with them in the garden or round the orchard while they smoked their 
cigars. I’d known both of them from boys, gentlemen,” she added, turning 
toward the magistrate, with her good, brown face softening all over, “and 
never gave a thought, me or my husband either, that harm would come of it.” 

“No more with one than with the other, I suppose, Mrs. Sherborne?” put 
in Mr. Slight, blandly. 

*He, ar” 

“Exactly!” And Mr. Slight sat down. The evidence for the prosecution 
had assuredly not done much damage to his client’s cause, as yet. 

At the appearance of the next witness who entered the box, Gerald half 
rose, and leaned forward with an expression of greater eagerness than his face 
had worn before. The witness was Captain Waters, and as his eyes met the 
prisoner’s a certain vailed look of intelligence passed for a second between 
them. 

The man had got his hush-money, but was he safe? was Gerald’s uneasy 
thought, for at his direction a goodly sum had been paid anonymously to Wa- 
ters, with sternest injunctions never to molest Miss Lovell, or seek in any way 
to bring her name forward while he lived. The scoundrel had received his 
bribe; but how was he to know that another man had not meanwhile bid a 
higher price over his head? 

“You may be perfectly at your ease, my infatuated but chivalrous young 
friend,” was Waters’ reflection, as he caught sight of Gerald’s eager face. “ No 
fear of my killing the goose that lays such very golden eggs! If you are com- 
mitted for your trial, as you certainly will be, I shall have an income safe, with- 
out work or trouble, for the next six months—a small annuity, perhaps, for 
life!” 

And then in his accustomed bored, languid tone, Captain Waters, or Ed- 
ward Randall, as his name was written in the police sheet, gave his evidence. 
Had stayed in the same hotel with Mr. Durant, about three weeks ago, at 
Morteville. Remembered seeing him on board a steamer bound for England 
from the Calais pier. Had no conception what the name of the steamer was; 
never remembered the names of steamers—wouldn’t Bradshaw tell? It 
seemed a small vessel, chiefly occupied by persons of the lower class. Believed 
he spoke to Mr. Durant from the pier—was sure he did, now he thought of it 
—congratulated him, if he recollected right, in having got away from Morte- 
ville. A lady was certainly at Mr. Durant’s side—might have had his arm— 
seldom felt sure enough of anything to take a positive oath to it. If obliged 
to bet? Well, would rather say she had not got his arm—couldn’t see the 
object of people going about arm-in-arm on board steamers. The lady was 
too closely vailed for him to see her face—did not, to the best of his remem- 
brance, wear a red cloak; believed she was in white, but positively declined 
swearing about article of female dress. Certainly had seen Mr. Durant in 
the society of ladies at Morteville. What ladies? Lots of ladies—could it 
really be expected of him to know their names? Never thought Mr. Durant 
seemed harder up for money than other men—paid, at all events, what he 
lost to him at cards. How much? Well, a very trifling sum ; between a hun- 
dred and a hundred and fifty pounds, he should say. 

This was Captain Waters’ evidence ; and it was to be remarked that he was 
not cross-questioned or meddled with in any way by Mr. Slight while he gave 
it. The next name called was that of Sophia Dawson. A rumor had got 
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abroad that the evidence of this witness was to be of the most fatal impor- 
tance as regarded Gerald; and asilence, such as hushes the opera house when 
some great actress plays the Bridge scene in ‘“‘Somnambula,” prevailed through 
the court during her examination. She was, she stated, the wife of Mr. 
Alfred Dawson, merchant, of the City of London, and on the second of the 
present month returned to England from a visit that she had been paying to 
her sister in Paris. She happened to miss the mail in the morning and crossed 
by the Lord of the Isles, an excursion steamer that left Morteville at two in 
the afternoon. Soon after getting clear of Calais the wind rose fresh, and 
as she, witness, felt ill and was going down to the cabin she offered her cloak 
to a young girl whom she saw sitting in a thin Summer dress upon the deck. 
Yes ; the cloak produced (a murmur of intense excitement ran throughout the 
court at sight of it!) was hers. The color was stained and altered, but she 
was positive as to its being the cloak she lent to the girl on board the 
steamer. Her initials were marked on a piece of tape stitched inside the 
collar. She would know it, even without these initials, among a hundred 
cloaks, It was home-made, and she had cut the hood and put it together 
herself. Saw no more of the girl till they came up the river, and then found 
her sitting on deck in the company of some gentleman with whom she had 
first noticed her off the coast of France. That gentleman was, she could 
swear, the prisoner at the bar. But tho woman’s kindly face had paled 
visibly as Gerald turned and looked at her full. Knew at the time that his 
name was Durant; read it on a valise that his servant carried in his hand. 
Told the girl she might keep the cloak on still, as the air was fresh coming up 
the river, and when they reached London Bridge forgot all about it in the 
hurry of landing, and did not see the lady or gentleman again. The cloak 
was of no great value, and she had never made any inquiries about its loss, 
Had forgotte. all about it until a few days ago when an advertisement in the 
“Times” was pointed out to her by a friend. This advertisement was ad- 
dressed to the lady who lost a scarlet cloak on board the Lord of Isles on 
such a date; and her husband thought it right to communicate at. once 
with the police. 

This was her evidence. In cross-examination, very suavely and cautiously 
conducted by Mr. Slight, Mrs. Dawson stated with confidence that she could 
swear to the person of the girl to whom she lent her cloak. It was an un- 
common face, and she remembered it perfectly. The girl’s vail was not over 
her face when she first spoke to her. 

The photographs of Margaret Hall and one or two other indifferent persons 
were now handed to the witness. She examined them as she was directed to 
do under a strong microscope, but would not swear as to whether the portrait 
of the girl who was with the prisoner was among them or not. Did not think 
much of photographs herself; never had. Would she swear they were none 
of them the portrait of the girl? No, she would not, Declined giving any 
opinion on the subject. Would swear to her own cloak; would swear to the 
gentleman. Was positive she could swear to the young lady if she saw her. 
She had bright, blue eyes, long, fair hair, and a brown complexion. 

The prisoner at this point leaned anxiously forward, and evidently tried to 
arrest Mr. Slight’s attention. But Mr. Slight either did not, or would not, 
understand the glance. His client’s case was just as weak as it was possible 
to be already ; but whatever could be done to strengthen it, he, Mr. Slight, 
was determined to do; and this last voluntary statement of Mrs. Dawson's 
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was, he knew, the brightest ray of light that had dawned as yet for the 
defence. 

“ Blue eyes and fair hair. You state, upon your oath, that the young per- 
son to whom you lent your cloak had blue eyes?” 

“TI do.” But here, reéxamined by the bench, Mrs. Dawson confessed to 
having been sea-sick at the time she lent the girl her cloak. Her head was 
swimming round, and she saw nothing distinctly. When they got into the 
river the girl had put down her vail, and she could not, for certain, say that 
she had remarked the color of her eyes then. 

“ And yet, two minutes ago, you positively stated that the young woman’s 
eyes were blue!” exclaimed Mr. Slight, indignantly. “I must really request, 
madam, that you will recollect the importance of your words. You are not, 
you know, deciding as to the color of a new dress, but answering a question 
upon which a man’s life may depend. We have nothing to do in this court 
with your sea-sickness, or any conditions of your bodily frame whatsoever. 
Do you swear that the young woman to whom you lent your cloak on board 
the Lord of the Isles had blue eyes? Yes, or no?” 

“T swear that she had blue eyes.” 

“Good. Now, Mrs. Dawson, what was the manner, may I ask, of Mr. 
Durant to the young person during the voyage? Sea-sick, or not sea-sick, 
this is a point to which no young married lady ”—Mrs. Dawson was forty-five, 
at least—* can ever be blind. Was it your opinion at the time, now, that 
Mr. Durant and this young person were man and wife?” 

But to this question Mr. Sleek positively objected. The private opinions 
or deductions of any individual—as his friend Mr. Slight, with admirable 
clearness had reminded them—not being evidence ; and the bench confirming 
this objection, Mr. Slight had to repeat his question in its first form: ‘“ What 
was the manner of Mr. Durant to the young person with whom he travelled ?” 

A very polite manner. That, of course. He never doubted for a moment 
that the manner of any gentleman to any lady would be a polite one. Was 
it a marked manner? the manner of a lover, in short ? 

Well, no; Mrs. Dawson could not say it was. She thought at the time 
they looked like brother and sister, or perhaps two young people gone off for 
a freak. The girl’s manner seemed very good natured and off-hand with her 
companion—certainly not the manner of a wife to a husband. And now 
having worked round after all to the exact admission that he required, Mr. 
Slight allowed the witness to leave the box. 

The evidence of Constable X 22, of the city division of police was next taken. 
He was on his beat, he said, on the night of August the second, and remem- 
bered seeing a girl and a gentleman standing together on London Bridge a 
few minutes before ten o’clock. Saw the gentleman’s face as distinct as if it 
had been broad day, for they were standing talking immediately under a 
lamp when he came up, and he stopped a minute to look at them. The pris- 
oner at the bar was the gentleman ; identified him about a week ago when, 
under Mr. Wickham’s directions, he watched him from an opposite window 
at his lodgings at Clarges Street. Thought on the night of the second they 
must be foreigners, from their queer appearance—the lady was, he described, 
in a scarlet travelling cloak, the gentleman without a hat. Thought there 
seemed some kind of discussion going on between them. There had been a 
disturbance (this in cross-examination) on the bridge just before, but couldn’t 
say if the prisoner had been mixed up in it or not. 
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One of the lightermen who first raised the alarm on the night of the second 
was now brought forward. The clocks had gone the quarter, he said, about 
four or five minutes before. Could take his Bible oath he was right as to 
time. It was his turn to go ashore at half past ten; and he had been count- 
ing the different quarters as they struck. It was a clear night and he was 
sitting smoking his pipe on deck when he heard a woman’s shriek and imme- 
diately afterward saw the splash of some heavy object, close along-side, it 
seemed, of where the barge was moored. Was not present when the body was 
found. He and his mate gave the alarm at once; and went ashore as usual 
at the half hour. 

Lengthened medical evidence came next from the doctors who had before 
appeared at the inquest, and who still held conflicting opinions as to what 
had been the immediate cause of death, and whether death had or had not 
taken place before the body reached the water. After this—science having 
been apathetically listened to by the experienced trial-goers as a sort of in- 
terlude or by-play, not bearing upon the general interest of the plot—the 
testimony of the river police with its accustomed burden of dark horrors was 
recorded ; and then— 

Then—every man and woman in that dense crowd pressing breathlessly for- 
ward to catch a sight of him—Mr. Robert Dennison was summoned to take 
his place in the witness box. 



























His face wore a cadaverous yellow hue, the hue of a man who had newly 
passed through some sharp bodily pain or sickness; but still the dark eyes 
kept their counsel inviolate as ever; still not a quiver of the lips betrayed 
either fear or weakness to any who were watching him. As soon as he ap- 
peared, Gerald Durant bent forward upon his clasped arms, over the ledge 
of the dock—fixing his eyes steadfastly upon his cousin’s face. And so fora 
few silent moments they stood, the guilty man and the innocent one, con- 
fronting each other. This was, perhaps, the strongest situation in the whole 
morning’s performance ; and a good many of the ladies present raised their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. The sympathies of the common people were here, 
as throughout, upon Gerald Durant’s side. The educated and refined few 
were naturally alive to the pathos of poor Mr. Dennison’s position; the in- 
tense suffering with which this duty of giving evidence against one so near 
akin to him as the prisoner, must be performed. 

He was examined by Mr. Sleek, and’stated that he was first cousin to 
Gerald Durant, and had been on terms of intimacy and affection with him all 
his life. On the first of the present month he parted from his cousin at 
Morteville. Did not know that he was in particular money difficulties at the 
time ; was about the same in that respect as most young men of his profes- 
sion and age. An estrangement had certainly existed between Gerald and 
his uncle Sir John Durant. Saw his cousin next on the night of the follow- 
ing day—August second. On that occasion witness had a party of friends dining 
with him in his chambers, and toward midnight Gerald Durant unexpectedly 
came in. He was dressed in a morning suit and explained that he had only 
arrived in London that evening by a steamer from France. Did not recollect 
anything unusual in his appearance; was unable to say whether he had a hat 
with him or not. Admitted—and that the admission cost him dear no one 
looking at Robert Dennison’s face, his bloodless lips, the great drops standing 
upon his livid forehead, could doubt—that the prisoner had made some allu- 
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sion to having been on London Bridge that night ; did not remember the ex- 
act words the prisoner used. 

Mr. Sleek: “I must beg of you to recollect them, Mr. Dennison. The 
prosecution has every wish to spare the feelings of you and of your family to 
the uttermost, but this is a most important part of the evidence and cannot 
be slurred over.” 

And thus adjured, and with Gerald’s eyes upon him still! Mr. Dennison 
spoke. As the evening progressed, and as some of the guests were preparing 
to leave, Gerald Durant asked him what old friend he imagined he had seen 
that night on London Bridge? Witness answered that he did not know; and 
Gerald Durant then went on to say that he had seen a Staffordshire face they 
both knew, or one so like it as to be its ghost, crouching out of sight in one of 
the recesses of London Bridge. Witness treated the remark lightly at the time, 
not knowing any Staffordshire person who would be likely to be seen in such 
a position. Thought, and still believed, it to be meant as a joke. Parted that 
night on friendly terms with his cousin, and had not seen him since. Had 
held no communication with Mr. Durant since his arrest. 

All this portion of Robert Dennison’s deposition couid be scarcely more 
than guessed at in the court, for he spoke in an excessively low key and with 
a voice that trembled either with feigned or unfeigned agitation. But as soon 
as Mr. Slight commenced his cross-examination, Mr. Dennison was forced, 
agitated or not, to be audibie. No one knew better how to affect occasional 
deafness than Mr. Slight. No one knew better than Mr. Slight the effect 
upon some witnesses of being forced to speak out in a tone that the whole 
court could hear. 

“ You parted from the prisoner at Morteville on August the first. Will you 
inform the court, Mr. Dennison, as to the nature of your business in Morte- 
ville at that particular time?” 

“T had no business there at all. I was on my way back from Paris to 
London.” 

“Ah. And what had your business been in Paris, Mr. Dennison? Be 
careful.” 

“T decline answering the question.” 

“ Were you in the company of the same lady with whom you visited Paris 
in January or February last?” 

“T decline entering into my private affairs at all.” 

“Very well, sir,” cried out Mr. Slight, with sudden, deadly animosity, 
“then there is one question which this court will oblige you to answer, whether 
it suits your convenience or not: What was the nature of your conversation 
with Mr. Gerald Durant on the morning you left Morteville ?—the conversa- 
tion you held together on the subject of Margaret Hall?” 

Robert Dennison’s face grew if possible a shade more livid. “I—I do not 
understand you!” he stammered ; but the moment’s hesitation gave his brain 
time to work. Either Gerald had betrayed him, and fullest exposure was 
coming on; or Mr. Slight was fencing with such weapons only as his client’s 
half confidences had supplied to him. In either case, his quick presence of 
mind counselled him to answer with honesty. Could a lic have saved him he 
would have told it; yes, in the face of a hundred newly-uttered oaths; but 
the time he knew was gone for denial of any kind. Truth, plain and literal, 
was what he was reduced to now; and, boldly faithful as he was boldly false, 
Robert Dennison stood, the first momentary irresolution over, prepared to 
tell it. 
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As he stood thus; no abasement in his eyes; no tremble on his lips; no 
token of fear on all the iron face; Gerald felt that he admired Dennison as he 
had never admired him in his life before. Talk of pluck! why, his own was 
nothing—for he was innocent. But here was a man guilty of actions that in 
every class of society are branded as infamous—betrayal of the woman who 
bore his name; darkest dishonor in allowing another man to abide the conse- 
quences of his act; and in a moment, for aught that he could know, the fair 
reputation he set such store upon might be spotted; fame, money, position— 
every dearest hope of his life attainted. And he stood and waited for the 
blow thus! I repeat, Gerald in his heart admired him, as one admires the 
brutal heroes of the ring, for his sheer blind animal strength, unleavened 
though it was by any of the moral qualities which, raise a nobler man’s cour- 
age above the courage of a bulldog. The stamina of the Durants was there, 
he thought. The poor fellow’s inadequate sense of finer honor was to be cred- 
ited more perhaps to the base admixture of Dennison blood than to any fault 
of his. Bon sang ne peut pas mentir. There was no virtue in his ever acting 
like a gentleman; but how could you expect a man without a grandfather to 
know how to conduct himself decently? When they were boys together, nice 
delicacy, even with respect to half-crowns, was, he remembered, the one thing 
he had never looked for in his roturier cousin. It was the same now. But 
the good blood showed in the fellow’s face and attitude at this moment; and 
Gerald’s heart, his fancy—what was it that fired so easily in that facile organ- 
ization ?—warmed toward him. 

“ You don’t understand me,” said Mr. Slight. ‘“ Yet the question is a sim- 
ple one. Can you repeat to me the substance of the conversation that took 
place between you and your cousin on the morning of your leaving Morte- 
ville?” 

“T can remember the general tenor of it, certainly,” said Dennison, firmly. 
“The subject of Margaret Hall’s continued disappearance was talked of, and 
I advised Mr. Durant to return to England at once and endeavor to prove his 
innocence in the matter. Suspicions had arisen as to his being the companion 
of the girl’s flight, and I wished him to set himself right with his friends at, 
once.” 

“ And what was your cousin’s answer to this excellent advice?” 

“My cousin’s answer was that he had perfect confidence in his innocence 
eventually asserting itself. As for suspicions, he believed they had been very 
much stronger against myself than against him.” 

“To which charge you replied ?” 

“In words that I cannot consider it necessary to repeat here,” said Den- 
nison, with admirable audacity. “I decline, as I have observed, to enter at 
all upon my own personal affairs.” 

Mr. Slight’s eye-glass fell, and he shifted his ground a little. “Have you 
ever stated your conviction to be that Gerald Durant was Margaret Hall’s 
lover, and that you had good reasons for saying so?” 

“ Not in those words, certainly.” 

“Did you state once to Mr. Sholto McIvor that you believed Gerald Durant 
had got into a mess with his uncle about Margaret Hall?” 

“I may have said so. I don’t recollect it.” 

“ Have you endeavored to set right the misunderstanding that you say ex- 
isted between the prisoner and his uncle?” 

“T have.” 
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“Mr. Dennison,” with an abrupt emphasis that took every one in the court 
aback, “ are you—failing the prisoner at the bar—Sir John Durant’s next male 
heir?” 

The inflection of Mr. Slight’s voice as he said this was something wonder- 
ful. Robert Dennison’s heart stood still at the terse embodiment of his own 
guilty hopes which those few words spoken in that tone put before him. But 
rallying instantly with thorough self-command, with a face of marble to the 
last, he answered coldly that he was not and never could be Sir John 
Durant’s heir. And then—-a sound, not exactly a hiss, but a sound decidedly 
the reverse of applause following him from the court—Mr. Dennison was 
allowed to leave the witness-box; and poor little Sholto McIvor was called 
to take his place there. 

At no time wise or eloquent, Sholto was, on this most memorable day of 
his life,a very monument of helpless, well-meaning, total imbecility. He 
contradicted himself; he made statements @ tort et d travers; he remembered 
what he ought to have forgotten; forgot what he ought to have remembered; 
and was alternately browbeaten by the defence, reprimanded for contempt of 
court by the magistrate, and reminded of the stringency of the law against 
perjury by the prosecution. But, bullied by the lawyers, and laughed at by 
the whole court—Gerald included—he succeeded in creating a stronger im- 
pression against the prisoner than any witness had yet done (“did your best 
to hang me!” Gerald tells him to this day), He was so wholly, so palpably 
guileless ; it was so evident that his sympathies were on the prisoner's side, 
that every admission wrung from him seemed to carry the kind of weight 
with it that men are prone to accord to the evidence of a child. The descrip- 
tion of Gerald’s manner and appearance when he entered his cousin’s cham- 
bers; his altercation with Dennison; the “ chaff” about some lady at Morte- 
ville; Gerald’s voluntary admission that he had seen “the ghost of a Stafford- 
shire face” on London Bridge; his unusual taciturnity as they drove home 
together to their lodgings in Clarges Street—every word that Sholto uttered 
told, and immense was the success of this part of the entertainment among 
the higher class of spectators. With a thermometer at ninety-six, and such 
air to breathe as a London police court generates, the nerves require relaxa- 
tion after three or four hours’ heavy business, even with the prospect of seeing 
a guardsman borne away to Newgate to carry one’s interest on. 

When he had sa.d his worst on the subject of the dinner party, Sholto was 
questioned as to Gerald’s money difficulties, and again did him simply as much 
damage as was possible. Hard up? Of course, Durant had always been 
deucedly hard up, like everybody else. First heard of his coolness with his 
uncle from Mr. Dennison. What was it about? would like to know whose 
business that was? Well, then—the bench having sternly interfered—it was 
about a woman, this wretched, ridiculous milk woman, Margaret Hall. What 
did Sir John Durant threaten? Why, to disinherit him, he supposed ; thought 
that was what “uncles and governors and that” always threatened. During 
the last three weeks Durant had come right with his people again. Knew it; 
because he had written and asked him, Sholto, to be best man at his approach- 
ing marriage with his cousin. Did they want any better proof than that? 

After Sholto, appeared Mr. Bennett ; all his elegant language taken out of 
him, and covered with shame and contrition at having to appear against his 
master. He had very little to tell, and that little was terribly in favor of the 
prosecution. He returned with Mr. Durant, on August the second, from a 
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tour they had been making abroad. Stopped for a few days in Paris, and no 
lady was with his master then. Saw his master two or three times in a lady’s 
society at Morteville ; she crossed to London in the Lord of the Isles with 
them. Saw that she wore a scarlet cloak during the latter part of the voyage; 
took up lunch to her and Mr. Durant in the paddle-box; and got out one of 
master’s cambric handkerchiefs for the lady to tie round her head. Yes; the 
handkerchief shown him was the same; knew it by his master’s monogram— 
called by Mr. Bennett, monograph. The hat produced was the kind of hat 
Mr. Durant travelled in, but declined swearing to it. At the London Bridge 
station his master dismissed him with the luggage, and he left them standing 
there together—Mr. Durant and the lady. His master returned home between 
one and two o’clock ; one of the sides of his coat was much torn; he did not 
bring any hat home with him. Did not know the lady’s name (this was in 
answer to Mr. Slight); had only lived with Mr. Durant four months, and to 
the best of his belief never saw Margaret Hall in his life. 

Then—the formal official evidence of Mr. Wickham having occupied a very 
few minutes only—it was announced that there would be a brief adjournment 
of the court, and that the case for the prosecution was closed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
HERE ! 


Every one present detected a marked and significant change upon Mr. 
Slight’s face when the court reassembled ; and whispers of good augury for 


the coming defence were at once passed about among the lawyers. It was 
already known how, immediately after the adjournment, Sir John Durant, 
accompanied by a young girl, had arrived and had an interview with Mr. 
Slight ; and how, on reéntering the court, Mr. Slight had crossed at once to 
the dock and held an earnest whispered conversatiun with his client. It was 
remarked how Gerald Durant’s face flushed and paled as they spoke ; how at 
first he had appeared eagerly to oppose some proposition that was being 
made to him, afterward—Mr. Slight’s expression brightening every moment— 
how an unwilling assent had evidently been wrung from his lips. And put- 
ting all these things together, an opinion of good omen for the prisoner was, 
as I have said, fast gaining ground in the court. Old Slight would not look 
so ridiculously pleased without solid cause. Some new and important evi- 
dence was probably coming to light at the eleventh hour for the defence. 

The face of the lawyer for the Crown grew ominously long at the thought. 
As the case already stood, they had calculated upon getting it over, with half 
an hour or so to spare, before dinner time. One witness more, on either side, 
might just make the difference of an adjournment till next day ; above all, a 
witness of sufficient importance to make Slight look so foolishly excited. 
And, with a pathetic yearning for the twenty-four hours of blue Italian lake 
and pure Italian sky that he would be called upon to resign, Mr. Sleek, like 
every person present, in a state bordering on asphyxia, loosened his cravat, 
leaned back with half-closed eyes in his seat, and prepared himself for the 
worst. 

The first welcome sound that fell on his ear was an announcement that the 
address made on the prisoner’s behalf would be a very brief one. It had 
never, of course, Mr. Slight remarked, been his intention to assert that his 
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client was innocent of the horrible crime laid to his charge. He had not 
been summoned to his present position to assert Mr. Durant’s innocence ; in- 
nocence, according to all civilized laws, being a thing to be presumed—crimi- 
nality never; and the burden of proof, as it was unnecessary for him to say, 
resting always with the prosecution. Ina case of purely circumstantial evi- 
dence like this, if the facts adduced were capable of solution upon any other 
hypothesis than the guilt of the accused, they must be discarded; nay, 
although the matter remained so wholly mysterious that no supposition save 
the prisoner's guilt could account for it, that supposition would not be basis 
sufficient on which to rest a judgment against him. Before committing 
Gerald Durant for trial for the murder of Margaret Hall the bench must be 
as morally convinced, by the chain of evidence brought forward that he was 
guilty as though they had seen him commit the act under their own eyes. 
That chain of evidence, he positively affirmed, had never existed ; indeed, he 
did not hesitate to say that the counsel for the Crown were reversing every 
legal and customary mode of proceeding. Instead of proving a murder first 
and discovering the murderer afterward, they were seeking first to prove the 
murderer and thence to deduce a murder! It had never, he repeated, been 
his intention to assert his client’s innocence; but until a quarter of an hour 
ago, he had certainly intended to point out link by link, the palpable weak- 
ness of the attempt to prove his guilt; had meant to show how revolting 
to probability, how surrounded at every step with contradiction, was the pre- 
sumption of a murder, while, on the other hand, if they yielded to the sup- 
position of suicide, how every fact could at once be explained, naturally and 
without distortion. 

“ The necessity for my doing this, however,” cried Mr. Slight, “is now hap- 
pily removed! I have no longer to allude to the paucity of proof that a 
murder was ever committed at all; to the difficulty, I may say impossibility, 
of such an act of violence having taken place unobserved in one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares of London ; to the discrepancy between the person of 
Mr. Durant’s companion and the person of the deceased; to mysterious cir- 
cumstances respecting which a feeling of honor may have caused the prison- 
er’s lips to be sealed! My esteemed friend who conducts the prosecution,” 
here he put up his eye-glass and took a glance at Mr. Sleek’s hot face, “has 
proved to us that a lady dressed in a scarlet travelling cloak did on the second 
night of August cross London Bridge, with Mr. Gerald Durant. This fact it 
is impossible for me to deny. But my esteemed friend also added that with 
regard to this lady he had a question to ask—a question which, he knew, 
must address itself with irresistible force to every person in the court, Where 
isshe? And to this question,” went on Mr. Slight, speaking in a voice so 
distinct that not a syllable was lost throughout the whole silent crowd, “I 
have one brief, and simple answer to make—Here! Here, waiting to be 
brought into that witness-box and to prove to the bench with certainty unim- 
peachable, the innocence of the accused. At twenty minutes past ten on the 
night of August the second the death of Margaret Hall—according to the 
evidence of witnesses for the prosecution—took place. At twenty minutes 
past ten Gerald Durant stood beside the lady whom I am now going to bring 
before you, on the platform of the South Eastern Railway at London Bridge.” 

A smothered exclamation, half of approval, half of sheer stupefied surprise, 
burst from the crowd. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that an ac- 
knowledged sense of disappointment did, for a moment, cross the minds of 
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most of the spectators of the play: the kind of feeling people have when a 
fire is pct out sooner than was expected, or when an impending fight ends 
unexpectedly in the combatants seeing their error and shaking hands. No 
one wanted Gerald Durant to be hung, or even committed, as far as he, poor 
fellow, was individually concerned. But every one who had fought his or her 
way into the court, every one who had gone through the heat and burden 
of the day, did expect some good strong sensation as the reward of their suf- 
ferings. And the proving of an alibi—even through a young and pretty wo- 
man in the witness-box—could never be one-half so sensational an incident 
as to see a handsome guardsman, the heir of an old, unsullied name, com- 
mitted for trial and borne away to Newgate like any common felon ! 

This was the first feeling of the common crowd; but in one breast in that 
court a feeling—almost tragic in its intensity—of disappointment had arisen 
at Mr. Slight’s last words. Mr. Wickham, his face unmoved as ever, was 
standing edgeways in one of the crowded entrances to the court, listening with 
the indifference engendered by long habit to the little stereotyped preamble 
about the certainty of the prisoner’s innocence, when that one awfully distinct 
monosyllable, ‘“ Here,” broke in upon his senses, and in a moment, mechanical 
though his attention had been, he recalled the drift of Mr. Slight’s whole 
address, and understood its meaning. The defence was going to prove an 
alibi, Mr. Wickham, in his inmost soul, staggered as if he had got a death 
stroke. An alibi! He was like a man to whom a flaw in his noblest belief, 
his dearest affection, has been unexpectedly discovered ; like the chef whose 
wounded spirit could not survive the disgrace of that one spoilt salmi/ The 
London Bridge case had been the culminating triumph of Mr. Wickham’s 
life. He had received the compliments of those high in office, had awakened 
the jealousy of his peers, by the way in which he had worked that case up. 
The remembrance of it was to have been the solace of his superannuated years, 
an honorable heirloom to leave to his children after him. And here, in a 
moment, through some paltry miscalculation, some miserable lawyer’s sleight- 
of-hand, his crown was to be wrested from him by an alidi. Any other de- 
feat he thought he might have borne better; but an alibi/ An alibi, cooked 
up at the last; an alibi which, if established—and something on Mr. Slight’s 
face left little ground for hope that the defence was a sham—would turn the 
whole prosecution into a ridiculous mistake, and reduce the very name of 
Wickham into a reproach and a by-word in the profession ! 

Circumstances unnecessary to dilate upon, proceeded Mr. Slight’s cheerful 
voice, had conspired together to hinder this most important witness for the 
defence from appearing until the last moment: and it was doubtless a painful 
reflection for the officers of the Crown to feel that, had a longer delay occurred, 
a committal condemning an innocent man to imprisonment, and casting a 
stigma upon a loyal and unspotted name, would have been the result of the 
spirit in which the prosecution had been conducted. Happily—providentially 
—all danger of this fearful injustice was past ; and the welcome duty that now 
lay before the bench, was the restoration of an honorable man without suspi- 
cion, without the faintest stain of any kind upon his character, to his posi- 
tion and his friends | 

A long, low murmur, a murmur of intense, irrepressible excitement passed 
for a minute or two through the court, then slowly the door of the witness-box 
opened, and a girl appeared there ; a girl dressed in white, with long hair falling 
~ound her neck, with a child’s freshness on her lips and in her eyes ; the fair- 
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eat apparition that had brightened these unlovely walls any time during the 
last five and twenty years at least. She moved a step or two forward, with 
the uncertain reeling movement of one who walks in his sleep, then shrank 
away against the side of the witness-box, and—a frightful pallor gathering 
round her lips—looked with bewildered eyes about her. 

“Your name?” said Mr. Slight, unconsciously modulating his voice to the 
tone he would have used had he been seeking to reassure a very frightened 
child. “ What is your name? Now, take time to recover yourself.” 

She started and clasped her hands together, with the little foreign gesture 
so painfully familiar to the eyes of two men who were watching her in that 
court; but though her lips parted, no sound as yet reached the impatient ears 
of the crowd; and for the third time. with ever-increasing gentleness and en- 
couragement, Mr. Slight repeated his question. 

Just at this moment a ray of sunshine struggled in through one of the high- 
barred windows of the court, and falling, as it chanced, straight across the 
prisoner’s dock, brought out, in fullest golden relief, the pale and eager face 
of Gerald Durant. At the sight of him a wonderful sudden light rose in the 
girl’s eyes. She stood for a second or more motionless; a scarlet flood rush- 
ing across her cheeks and forehead; then stepped forward, and in a clear, 
vibrating voice—a voice which for an instant touched the heart even of that 
police-court crowd—gave her answer : 

“ Archie Lovell.” 


EARL MORD. 


N Camerley the bloody sun was low— 
The lion-like clouds, yellow and dun, did glare— 
Strange seemed the rough glebe in malign gloom bare, 
The far tower, black against the west’s grim glow. 
Dark bodings to my aged heart crept slow— 
The blast drave scourging—voices called in the air— 
The jagg’d wood near clashed like a dragon’s lair, 
And the hags of the wood were madly gibbering wo. 
A moment, and the withered land upsweeping, 
Stood flushed from marge to marge with awful red ; 
And the dwarf Irone, o’er stubble and rubble leaping, 
Came shrieking shrill—“ Earl Mord! the battle is sped ! 
Thy boy, Sir Eglantine, at the tower lies dead !’’ 
And the sun set on grief tiiat knows not weeping. 
W. D. O’Corvor. 





WALT WHITMAN AND HIS “DRUM TAPS.” 


jig gene the amount of adverse criticism that has been aimed at 
Walt Whitman for the last ten years, and the apparent security with 
which the public rests in the justness of its verdict concerning him, it cer- 
tainly cannot be damaging to the cause of literature in America, where dis- 
cussion and agitation in all things are the need of every hour, for us to set 
up a claim, in a mild way, illustrated by his recent publication called “ Drum 
Taps,” more favorable to this rejected and misinterpreted poet. 

Moreover, the beautiful benevolence he has shown during the war in 
nourishing the sick and wounded soldiers, and his great love and humanity as 
exhibited in this little volume, entitle him, on grounds of justice alone, to 
more respect and consideration than he has hitherto received at the hands of 
his countrymen. He has been sneered at and mocked and ridiculed; he has 
been cursed and caricatured and persecuted, and instead of retorting in a like 
strain, or growing embittered and misanthropic, he has preserved his serenity 
and good nature under all, and illustrated the doctrine of charity he has 
preached by acts of the most pure and disinterested benevolence. 

Walt Whitman was born on Long Island, N. Y.,in the Spring of 1819, and 
boasts that his tongue and every atom of his blood was formed from this soil, 
this air. “ Born here of parents born here, from parents the same and their 
parents’ parents the same,” and hence, physiologically, is American to the 
very marrow of his bones. 

On his father’s side, his stock is English; on his mother’s, Holland Dutch. 
From his father he inherits his large frame and muscular build—his antece- 
dents here being a race of farmers and mechanics, silent, good-natured, play- 
ing no high part in society, politics or the church, and noted chiefly for 
strength and size. His early life was passed partly in Brooklyn and partly 
in the country about forty miles east of Brooklyn, where he lived much in 
presence of the sea. Between the ages of seventeen and twenty he seems to 
have been mostly engaged in teaching country schoois in his native town and 
vicinity. It was about this time that he began writing for the press. His 
first productions, mostly sketches, appeared in the “ Democratic Review,” 
from which they were copied into some of the newspapers. Between theages 
of twenty and thirty, he was variously occupied as writer and editor on the 
press of New York and Brooklyn, sometimes going into the country and de- 
livering political addresses. During this period he was on familiar terms of 
acquaintance with William Cullen Bryant, and the two were in the habit of 
taking long walks, which, of course, were equivalent to long talks, in and 
about Brooklyn. In 1850 he went to New Orleans in the capacity of editor, 
where he remained a year. On his trip to and from that city he made it a 
point to penetrate various parts of the West and Southwest, particularly to 
explore the Mississippi and its tributaries, searching, one might say, for hints 
and models to be used in the making of his poems. 
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He does not seem to have conceived the idea of writing ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” 
till after his thirtieth year. How he was led to adopt this style of expression, 
thoroughly versed as he was in the literature of the day, is uncertain. The 
most probable explanation is, that he felt hampered by the old forms and 
measures, and saw that if America ever came to possess a style of her own it 
would be in the direction of more freedom and scope—a feeling in which 
many of his contemporaries are beginning to share, For three or four years 
before he began to write in this vein, and while his loaf was leavening, as # 
were, he was a diligent student of the critical literature of the age, delving 
into foreign magazines and quarterly reviews, and collecting together a vast 
amount of matter, bearing upon poetry and literature generally, for further 
use and study. It is quite probable that this course of reading had some in- 
fluence in deterntining his own course as a poet, and that he knew well be- 
forehand wherein the head and front of his offending would lie. It has not 
been with his eyes shut that he set himself squarely against the popular taste 
and standards, and wrote for an audience of which he did not count upon the 
present existence of a single member. It cannot be said with the same force 
of any other writer, living or dead, that he-must “ wait to be understood by 
the growth of the taste of himself.” 

When “ Leaves of Grass” was written and published, the author was en- 
gaged in putting up small frame houses in the suburbs of Brooklyn, partly 
with his own hands and partly with hired help. The book was still-born. 
To a small job printing office in that city belongs the honor, if such, of 
bringing it to light. Some three score copies were deposited in a neighboring 
book store, and as many more in another book store in New York. Weeks 
elapsed and not one was sold. Presently there issued requests from both the 
stores that the thin quarto, for such it was, should be forthwith removed. 
The copies found refuge in a well-known phrenological publishing house in 
Broadway, whose proprietors advertised it and sent specimen copies to the 
journals and to some distinguished persons. The journals remained silent, 
and several of the volumes sent to the distinguished persons were returned 
with ironical and insulting notes. The only attention the book received was, 
for instance, the use of it by the collected atéachés of a leading daily paper of 
New York, when at leisure, as a butt and burlesque—its perusal aloud by 
one of the party being equivalent to pea!s of ironical laughter from the rest. 

A small but important occurrence seems to have turned the tide. This 
was the appearance of a letter from the most illustrious literary man in 
America, brief, but containing a magnificent eulogium of the book. A de- 
mand arose, and before many months all the copies of the thin quarto were 
sold. At the present date, a curious person, poring over the shelves of sec- 
ond-hand book stalls in side places of the city, may light upon a copy of this 
quarto, for which the stall-keeper will ask him treble its first price. ‘“ Leaves 
ot Grass,” considerably added to, and printed in the new shape of a handy 
16mo. of about 350 pages, again appeared in 1857. This edition also sold. 
The newspaper notices of it both here and in Great Britain were numerous, 
and nearly all of them scoffing, bitter and condemnatory. The most general 
charge made was that it had passages of serious indelicacy. 

For the third time, now much enlarged and in a really beautiful typography 
and accompaniments, these “ Leaves” were issued in Boston asa 12mo. of 456 
pages, in 1860. This is their last appearance. An edition of several thou- 
sand was taken up, but the business panic of the year, joined with the war, 
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broke down the publishing house that had the book in hand, and the stereo- 
type plates were locked up in chancery. We understand, however, that a 
new edition is now (August) in the hands of the printer and will shortly be 
given to the public. This edition will include “ Drum Taps,” and show many 
changes, both in the text and arrangement of the other poems, and indicate 
much more clearly the purpose or idea of the poet than any edition hereto- 
fore published. The entire carrying out of his plan, however, still contem- 
plates the addition of a series of short pieces, like those called “ Calamus,” 
expressive of the religious sentiment and aspiration of man. 

The full history of the book, if it could ever be written, would be a very 
curious one. No American work has ever before excited at once such diamet- 
rically opposite judgments, some seeing in it only matter for ridicule and con- 
tempt; others, eminent in the walks of literature, regarding it as a great 
American poem. Its most enthusiastic champions are young men, and stu- 
dents and lovers of nature; though the most pertinent and suggestive criti- 
cism of it we have ever seen, and one that accepted it as a whole, was by a 
lady—one whose name stands high on the list of our poets. Some of the 
poet’s warmest personal friends, also, are women of this mould. On the 
other hend, the most bitter and vindictive critic of him of whom we have 
heard was a Catholic priest, who evoked no very mild degree of damnation 
upon his soul ; if, indeed, we except the priestly official at the seat of govern- 
ment who, in administering the affairs of his department, on what he had the 
complacency to call Christian principles, took occasion, for reason of the poet’s 
literary heresies alone, to expel him from a position in his office. Of much 
more weight than the opinion of either of these Christian gentlemen is the 
admiration of that Union soldier we chanced to hear of, who by accident came 
into possession of the book, and without any previous knowledge of it or its 
author, and by the aid of his mother wit alone, came to regard it with feel- 
ings akin to those which personal friendship and intercourse alone awaken ; 
carrying it in his knapsack through three years of campaigning on the Poto- 
mac, and guarding it with a sort of jealous affection from the hands of his 
comrades. 

It certainly is an astounding book ; but if one will face it fairly, it is by no 
means so hopeless as it would seem. If the book as a whole means anything, 
it means power, health, freedom, democracy, self-esteem, a full life in the open 
air, an escape from the old forms and standards, and a declaration for new 
and enlarged modes, not only in letters, but in life. In other words, “ Leaves 
of Grass” is the expression in literature of a perfectly healthy, unconventional 
man ; not an abstract, or an intellectual statement of him merely, but the 
full rendering of a human personality for better or for worse. The poet 
celebrates himself, that is, uses himself, as an illustration of the character 
upon which his book is predicated, and which he believes to be typical of the 
American of the future. This character he has mapped out in bold, strong 
lines, and in its interest has written his poems. Hence it is not for the man 
of to-day he has spoken ; he has discarded the man of to-day as effete—has 
rejected his models and standards, and spoken for what he believes to be the 
man of the future. He must, therefore, have been well prepared for the re- 
ception he has met with. Is it to be expected that current conventionalities 
will endorse him who seeks their overthrow? If we see correctly, the book is 
also a terrible reaction against the petty, dainty, drivelling ways into which 
literature has fallen. 
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But to return to our account of the poet himself. Contrary to the hasty 
opinions of the critics, who mistook the personal element in his poems and 
their wnliterary spirit (the spirit of nature and life is always unliterary) as 
evidence of the want of culture in their author, he is a man deeply learned in 
all the great literatures of the world. The Greek dramatists he has read as 
few moderns have, and knows Homer to his finger ends. The sects and com- 
mentators have not spoilt for him that greatest of books, the Bible, which he 
always has near. And his mastery of the German metaphysicians has not 
barred his mind to the enjoyment of the other extreme of literature; the 
stores of ballad poetry, as the Spanish songs of the “ Cid,” and Walter Scott’s 
“Border Minstrelsy,” which last is a source of never-failing delight to him. 
Considering how the critics have fathered him on Emerson, it is valuable to 
know that he did not make the acquaintance of Emerson’s mind till after the 
publication of the first edition of his poems. Goinz, as was his wont, to 
spend a long Summer day by the sea-shore on Coney Island, in those years a 
place entirely uninhabited, he carried with him in the basket that contained 
his dinner, three volumes of “ Emerson’s Essays,” which a friend had recom- 
mended to him. There, on that solitary beach fronting the sea, he that day, 
for the first time, read Emerson. 

But he has been a reader of men and of things, and a student of America, 
much more than of books. Fond of cities, he has gone persistently into all 
their haunts and by-places, not as a modern missionary and reformer, bué as 
a student and lover of men, finding beneath all forms of vice and degradation 
the saine old delicious, yearning creatures, after all. 

Lethargic during an interview, passive and receptive, an admirable listener, 
never in a hurry, with the air of one who has plenty of leisure, always in 
perfect repose, simple and direct in manners, a lover of plain, common people, 
“meeter of savage and gentleman on equal terms,” temperate, chaste, sweet- 
breathed, tender and affectionate, of copious friendship, prefering always to 
meet as flesh and blood, and with a large, summery, motherly soul that shines 
in all his ways and looks, he is by no means the “rough” people have been 
so willing to believe. Fastidious as a high caste Brahmin in his food and 
personal neatness and cleanliness, well dressed, with a gray, open throat, a 
deep, sympathetic voice, a kind, genial look, the impression he makes upon 
you is that of the best blood and breeding. He reminds one of the first men— 
the beginners; has a primitive, out-door look—not so much from being in the 
open air as from the texture and quality of his make—a look as of the earth, 
the sea, or the mountains, and “is usually taken,” says a late champion of his 
cause, “ for some great mechanic, or stevedore, or seaman, or grand laborer of 
one kind or another.” His physiognomy presents very marked features— 
features of the true antique pattern, almost obsolete in modern faces—seen 
in the strong, square bridge of his nose, his high arching brows, and the 
absence of all bulging in his forehead, a face approximating in type to the 
statued Greek. He does not mean intellect merely, but life; and one feels 
that he must arrive at his results rather by sympathy and absorption than by 
hard intellectual processes; by the effluence of power rather than by direct 
and total application of it. In keeping with this, his poems do not have the 
character of carefully elaborated specimens—of gems cut and polished by the 
intellect, but are warm and vascular, like living organisms. 

In the matter of health he is an exception to most known instances. He 
presents the rare phenomenon of a man giving himself to intellectual labor 
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without suffering the slightest detriment to his physical powers ; never know- 
ing dyspepsia, nervousness, ennui, and an entire stranger to headache until 
his presence in the army hospitals, and his stopping too long consecutively 
after the battles of the Wilderness, with a collection of gangrened wounds, 
had inoculated his system with a malignant virus. And this robust bodily 
health, as we have said, is one key to his poems. The peculiar quality of 
them—a quality as of the open air, the woods, the shore, we believe to be 
more or less attributable to this source. The absence of all pettiness, dally- 
ing and sentimentalism, follows from a like cause. 

We need not praise him for his patriotism, yet was there ever such a lover 
of country? He has trailed its entire geography through his poems, courte- 
ously saluted every city, great and small, celebrated every phase of its life, 
the habits of its people, their trades, tools, employments, etc.; has tallied in 
his poems its vast mass movements, and has not merely predicted, but un- 
hesitatingly counted upon, a future greatness for it absolutely unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Rebellion, he was drawn to the seat of 
war to look after a wounded brother—a captain in one of the New York 
regiments—and since that time has been engaged in field and hospital in 
nourishing the sick and wounded soldiers. Up to a very recent date he was 
still quietly but steadily occupied in the same ministrations among the few 
worst specimens that lingered in the hospitals about Washington. 

His theory seems to have been that what the soldiers—many of them be- 
coming worse, and even dying of sheer home-sickness—most needed, was a 
fresh, cheerful countenance, a strong, hopeful voice, and the atmosphere and 
presence of a loving and healthy friend. Hence he went among them purely 
in the spirit of love, distributing small gifts—sometimes of money, books, or 
papers, sometimes of fruits, delicacies, or special food—now reading alond to 
a listening group, now soothing by his presence the worst, and, may be, last 
moments of some poor sufferer. Many soldiers can be found who aver that 
he saved their lives out and out. His mere presence was tonic and invigor- 
ating. 

The book called “ Drum Taps,” which is the result of the poet’s experience 
in the army and in the hospitals, and to which we propose to devote the re- 
mainder of this article, is a little volume of less than a hundred pages, full 
of warlike passion, singularly blended with as much sadness, perhaps, as was 
ever printed in a like space. 

Those who know Walt Whitman will not be surprised at his calmness and 
good nature under the treatment awarded to his previous book, and that he 
should still display the same confidence in himself, and determination to 
“fight it out on that line” that he evinced at first. 

I am more resolute because all have denied me than I could ever have been had all 
accepted me; I heed not, and have never heeded, either experience, cautions, majorities, 
nor ridicule. 

Yet, on the whole, the sadness and solemnity of “ Drum Taps” contrasts 
strongly with the flushed, exultant, arrogant, fore-noon spirit of “ Leaves of 
Grass.” Here the thought is of death and suffering, and of the desolation 
of hearts. 

Though his themes are mostly suggested by our recent war, yet it is evidently 
not the purpose of the poet to give descriptions of battles and of great cam- 
paigns, or to celebrate great leaders and brilliant achievements ; but rather to 
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give the human aspects of anguish that follow in the train of war. He has 
looked deeper into the matter than the critics are willing to believe. He per- 
haps feels that the permanent condition of modern society is that of peace; 
that war, as a business, as a means of growth, has served its time, and that, 
notwithstanding the vast difference between ancient and modern warfare, 
both in the spirit and in the means, Homer’s pictures are essentially true yet, 
and no additions to them can be made. War can never be to us what it was 
to Greece, Rome, and, indeed, to the nations of all ages down to the present; 
never the main fact—the paramount condition, tyrannizing over all the affairs 
of national and individual life; but only an episode, a passing interruption ; 
and the poet who in our day would be as true to his nation and times as 
Homer was to his, must treat of it from the standpoint of peace and progress, 
and even benevolence. Vast armies rise up in a night and disappear ina 
day—half a million of men, inured to battle and to blood, go back to the 
avocations of peace without a moment’s confusion or delay—indicating clearly 
the tendency that prevails. 

Also, in obedience to the true democratic spirit, which is the spirit of the 
times, the attention of the poet is not drawn to the army as a unit—as a tre- 
mendous power wielded by a single will, but to the private soldier, the man 
in the ranks, from the farm, the shop, the mill, the mine, still a citizen engaged 
in the sacred warfare of peace. Always and always the individual, this is 
the modern doctrine, as opposed to slavery and caste and the results of the 
feudal world. 

Hence those of the poet’s friends who expected to find in this little volume 
all the “pomp and circumstance of glorious war” have been disappointed. 
Apostrophizing the genius of America, he says: 

No poem proud I chanting bring to thee—nor mastery’s rapturous verse ; 
But a little book containing night’s darkness and blood-dripping wounds, 
And psalms of the dead. 

His aim does not permit of the slightest expression of partisan or sectional 
feeling, or any exultation over a fallen foe. Under the head of “ Reconcilia- 
tion” are these lines : 

Word over all, beautiful as the sky: 

Beautiful that war, and all its deeds of carnage, must in time be utterly lost ; 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly, softly wash again, and ever 
again, this soil’d world ; 

For my enemy is dead—a man divine as myself is dead ; 

I look where he lies, white-faced and still, in the coffin—TI draw near ; 

I bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in the coffin. 

The following lines express with great vividness and force the feeling in 

which all true patriots shared during the second year of the war: 
Year that trembled and reel’d beneath me! 
Your Summer wind was warm enough—yet the air I breathed froze me; 
A thick gloom fell through the sunshine and darken’d me ; 
Must I change my triumphant songs? said I to myself ; 
Must I indeed learn to chant the cold dirges of the baffled ? 
And sullen hymns of defeat ? 

The poem on page 71 is so full of an overmastering pathos, and displays so 
well the poet’s peculiar method and spirit, that we give it entire: 
Pensive, on her dead gazing, I heard the Mother of All, 

Desperate, on the torn bodies, on the forms covering the battle-fields gazing: 
As she call’d to her earth with mournful voice while she stalk’d: 
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Absorb them well, 0 my earth, she cried—I charge you lose not my sons! lose not an 
atom ; 

And you streams absorb them well, taking their dear blood; 

And you loca! spots, and you airs that swim above lightly, 

And all you essences of soil and growth—and you, O my rivers’ depths; 

And you mountain sides—and the woods where my dear children’s blood, trickling, 


redden’d ; 
And you trees, down in your roots, to bequeath to all future trees, 
My dead absorb—my young men’s beautiful bodies absorb—and their precious, precious, 


precious blood ; 
Which holding in trust for me, faithfully back again give me, many a year hence, 
In unseen essence and odor of surface and grass, centuries hence ; 
In blowing airs from the fields, back again give me my darlings—give my immortal 


heroes ; 
Exhale me them centuries hence—breathe me their breath—let not an atom be lost ; 


O years and graves! O air and soil! O my dead, an aroma sweet! 
Exhale them perennial, sweet death, years, centuries hence. 
Or again in this: 
Look down, fair moon, and bathe this scene; 
Pour softly down night’s nimbus floods, on faces ghastly, swollen, purple ; 
On the dead, on their backs, with their arms toss’d wide, 
Pour down your unstinted nimbus, sacred moon. 

The following exquisite stanza illustrates the poct’s power to give a human 
interest to inanimate objects, and his biblical largeness and freedom in the 
use of metaphors : 

Bathed in war’s perfume—delicate flag ! 

O to hear you call the sailors and the soldiers! flag like a beautifal woman! 

O to hear the tramp, tramp, of a million answering men! O the ships they arm with 
joy! 

O to see you leap and beckon from the tall masts of ships! 

O to see you peering down on the sailors on the decks ! 


Flag like the eyes of women. 

We invite the reader’s careful consideration of one more piece, in which 
the poet's subtle art and large range of sympathies are perhaps best seen— 
the poem commemorating the death of Lincoln, beginning, “ When Klacs last 
in the door-yard bloomed.” This poem must not be dismissed with a single 
perusal—a caution, indeed, which may well be observed in reference to tlip 
whole book. For, let it be understood, we are dealing with one of the most 
tyrannical and exacting of bards—one who steadfastly refuses to be read in 
any but his own spirit. It is only after repeated readings und turning to 
him again and again, that the atmosphere he breathes is reached. “ You must 
Summer and Winter with people to know them,” says an old proverb, which 
is especially true of this poet. The piece referred to is like intricate and 
involved music, with subtle, far-reaching harmonies. By that curious indi- 
rect method which is always the method of nature, the poet makes no refer- 
ence to the mere facts of Lincoln’s death—neither describes it, or laments it, 
or dwells upon its unprovoked atrocity, or its political aspects, but quite 
beyond the possibilities of the art of the ordinary versifier, he seizes upon 
three beautiful facts of nature which he weaves into a wreath for the dead 
President’s tomb, The central thought is of death, but around this he curi- 
ously twines, first the early blooming lilacs which the poet may have plucked 
the day the dark shadow came; next the song of the hermit thrush, the most 
sweet and solemn of all our songsters, heard at twilight in the dusky cedars ; 
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and with these the evening star, which, as many may remember, night after 
night in the early part of that eventful Spring, hung low in the west with 
unusual lustre and brightness. These are the premises whence he starts his 
solemn chant. 

The poem may disappoint on the first perusal. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is so unusual—so unlike the direct ‘and prosy style to which our ears 
have been educated—that it seems to want method and purpose. It eludes 
one; it hovers and hovers and will not be seized by the mind, though the 
soul feels it. But it presently appears that this is precisely the end contem- 
plated by the poet. He would give as far as possible the analogy of music, 
knowing that in that exalted condition of the sentiments at the presence of 
death in a manner so overwhelming, the mere facts or statistics of the mat- 
ter are lost sight of, and that it is not a narrative of the great man’s death, 
done into rhyme, however faultless, or an eulogy upon his character, however 
just and discriminating, that offers an opportunity for the display of the 
highest poetic art, or that would be the most fitting performance on an occa- 
sion so august and solemn. Hence the piece has little or none of the charac- 
ter of the usual productions on such occasions. It is dramatic, yet there is 
no procession of events or development of plot, but a constant interplay—a 
turning and re-turning of images and sentiments, so that the section in which 
is narrated how the great shadow fell upon the land occurs far along in the 
piece. It is a poem that may be slow in making admirers, yet it is well 
worth the careful study of every student of literature. 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night, with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the izloop’d flags, with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves, as of crape-vail’d women, standing, 

With processions long and winding, and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit—with the silent sea of faces, and the unbared heads, 
With the waiting dépdt, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 

With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong and solemn ; 
With all the mournful voices of the dirges, pour’d around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs— Where amid these you journey, 
With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual clang ; 

Here! coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 

(Nor for you, for one alone; 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins ail I bring, 

For fresh as the morning—thus would I chant a song for you, O sane and sacred death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 

O death! I cover you over with roses and early lilies ; 
But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 
Copious, I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes ; 
With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coffins, all of you, O death.) 


O how shall I warbie myself for the dead one there I loved ? 
And how shall I deck my sdng for the large sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be, for the grave of him I love? 


Sea-winds, blown from east and west, 
Blown from the eastern sea, and blown from the western sea, till there on the prairies 
meeting : 
These, and with these, and the breath of my chant, 
I perfume the grave of him I love. 
39 
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O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 
‘To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 


Pictures of growing Spring, and farms and homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray smoke lucid and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, sinking sun, burning, expand- 
ing the air: 

With the fresh, sweet herbage under foot, and the pale green leaves of the trees pro- 
lific ; 

In the distance, the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a wind-dapple here and 
there ; 

With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against the sky, and shadows; 

And the city at hand, with dwellings so dense, and stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life, and the ‘workshops, and the workmen homeward returning. 

The poem reaches, perhaps, its height in the matchless invocation to Death: 

Come, lovely and soothing Death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, te each 
Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious ; 
And for love, sweet love; but praise! O praise and praise 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 


Dark Mother, always gliding near, with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all; 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


Approach, encompassing Death—strong Deliveress! 

When it is so—when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—dornments and feastings for thee; 
And the sights of the open landscape, and the high-spread sky are fitting, 
And life and the fields and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night, in silence, under many a star ; 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave, whose voice I know; 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-vail’d Death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

The gravity and seriousness of this book and its primitive untaught ways 
are entirely new in modern literature. With all our profuse sentimentalism, 
there is no deep human solemnity—the solemnity of a strong, earnest, affec- 
tionate, unconventional man—in our literature. There are pathos and tears 
and weeds of mourning; but we would indicate an attitude or habit of the 
soul whith is not expressed by melancholy—which is no sudden burst, or fit, 
or spasm—which is not inconsistent with cheerfulness and good nature, but 
which is always coupled with these—a state or condition induced by large 
perceptions, faith, and deep human sympathies. It may be further charac- 
terized as impatient of trifles and dallyings, tires even of wit and smartness, 
dislikes garrulity and fiction and all play upon words, and is but one remove 
from silence itself. The plainness and simplicity of the biblical writers afford 
the best example, 
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Contemplation, without love or sympathy, of the foibles, follies, and fashions 
of men and women and of their weaknesses and oddities begets the punning, 
scoffing, caricaturing habit we deprecate; contemplation of the laws and 
movements of society, the shows and processes of nature and the issues of 
life and death, begets the rugged faith and sweet solemnity we would de- 
scribe in “ Drum Taps.” 

The reader perceives that the quality of these poems is not in any word, or 
epithet, or metaphor, or verbal and labial felicity whatever; but in the 
several atmospheres they breathe and exhale. The poet does not aim to load 
his pages with sweets—he-makes no bouquets, distils no perfumes—what- 
ever flower-scents there are, are lost in a smell as of the earth, the shore, the 
woods. Fine writing, with him, goes for naught. He seeks neither to please 
nor startle, nor even convince, any more than nature does; and beauty fol- 
lows, if at all, never as the aim, always as the result. There are none of the 
generally sought for, and, when found, much applauded, delicate fancies or 
poetical themes—but a large and loving absorption of whatever the earth 
holds. And this leads us to our final remark upon this subject, in meking 
which we mean discredit to none. 

It seems to us that Walt Whitman possesses almost in excess, a quality in 
which every current poet is lacking. We mean the faculty of being in entire 
sympathy with nature, and the objects and shows of nature, and of rude, 
abysmal man; and appalling directness of utterance therefrom, without any 
intermediate agency or modification. 

The influence of books and works of art upon an author may be seen in all 
respectable writers. If knowledge alone made literature, or culture genius, 
there would be no dearth of these things among the moderns. But we feel 
bound to say that there is something higher and deeper than the influence or 
perusal of any or all books, or all other productions of genius—a quality of 
information which the masters can never impart, and which all the libraries 
do not hold. This is the absorption by an author, previous to becoming so, 
of the spirit of nature, through the visible objects of the universe, and his 
affiliation with them subjectively and objectively. The calm, all-permitting, 
wordless spirit of nature yet so eloquent to him who hath ears to hear! The 
sunrise, the heaving sea, the woods and mountains, the storm and the whist- 
ling winds, the gentle Summer day, the Winter sights and sounds, the night 
and the high dome of stars—to have really perused these, especially from 
childhood onward, till what there is in them so impossible to define finds its 
full mate and echo in the mind—his only is the lore which breathes the breath 
of life into all the rest. Without it, literary productions may have the superb 
beauty of statues, but with it only can they have the beauty of life. 

Joun Burrovens. 
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EELING some interest in the American cavalry which served during the 
Revolutionary war and which properly belonged to the Continental line, 
the writer of this article has been at considerable pains to ascertain their 
organization, the names of the officers, and such other matters connected with 
them as cannot fail to be of interest to the people of the United States both 
North and South. This cavalry did some very good service on several occa- 
sions, and aided in no small degree in achieving our national independence, 
They were few in number but were commanded by officers who took great 
pains with them and who led them gallantly whenever an opportunity offered. 
The first cavalry troop which was raised during the Revolutionary struggle 
was in Virginia, and was authorized by the Convention of Williamsburg, on 
the 13th of June, 1776. Theodorick Bland was appointed captain of this 
troop, and it served for some time in the State where it was raised. Five 
companies more were raised, and the whole six were then organized into the 
First regiment of light dragoons, and placed under the command of Bland, 
who was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel commandant. In Sep< 
tember, 1777, this regiment joined the main army, and was attached to the 
division commanded by Lord Sterling. Bland was present in Pulaski’s com- 
mand during the battle of Brandywine on the llth of September, 1777, and 
served under him for some time afterward. Pulaski understood English 
imperfectly, as the following quaint order from him to Colonel Bland will 
show. 





From Count Punaskt. Military orders. 
head quarter, worcester township, let october, 1777. 
Sir 

agresable to his excellencie’s order, you would detach fyftyne good horse very early 
in the morning, to attend general Reed and Cadwalader, upon special business. they 
will find general Reed at his quarters, a mile or two to the right of Conner’s house. 

besides major Jimpson*® will select so many Light horses as he can, to be Ready to 
march with him to-morrow, twelve of clock, to the same hour, all your Regiment, shall 
joigne, at my quarter, the other Regimens of my brigade. 

Pouvaskl, B. G.t of Cavalry. 
to Cotonen Bianp. 

In January, 1778, Bland’s regiment of light dragoons was quartered at 
Winchester, Virginia, and in March, General Washington, then at Valley 
Forge, selected him in company with Colonel George Baylor, to purchase six 
hundred cavalry horses in Virginia and North Carolina for the Continental 
service. In August of the same year he was ordered to report at headquar- 
ters with such horses and recruits as he had procured. In November, 1779, 
Colonel Bland retired from service, and was succeeded in command by Colonel 
Walton 8S. White, of Virginia. Bland was afterward a delegate in Congress 
from Virginia. 

* Major Jameson. t Brigadier General. 
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The Second regiment of light dragoons was commanded by Colonel Elisha 
Sheldon, of Connecticut, and was made up mostly of Eastern men. This was 
a fine regiment, and appears to have Leen an especial favorite of Washington. 
A portrait of Sheldon, painted by Trumbull, may be seen in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington. The uniform of Sheldon’s light horse was a 
black leather helmet, with horse-hair falling crest ; a blue coatee, faced with 
buff; buff breeches and huge jack boots. This is the same uniform as that 
worn by Lee’s Legion, and was, in fact, the regular uniform of the Continental 
cavalry during that war, though Moylan’s regiment wore a different one. 

The Third regiment of light dragoons was commanded by Colonel George 
Baylor, of Virginia; William Washington was lieutenant-colonel. He was 
from South Carolina, and an excellent officer. Colonel Baylor with a portion 
of the regiment was surprised and his men cut to pieces, at Old Tappan, on 
the Hackensack River, September 24, 1778, by a party of British soldiers 
under command of Brigadier-General Grey. Out of one hundred and four 
privates, sixty-seven were killed, wounded or taken prisoners. Colonel Bay- 
lor was dangerously wounded and made prisoner. Lieutenant-Colonel Wash- 
ington with another portion of the regiment was more successful in the South 
against the enemy, and this portion of it was called “ Washington’s Legion.” 
It gained a very high reputation, and was beyond doubt an excellent body 
of troops. 

The Fourth regiment of light dragoons was commanded by Colonel Stephen 
Moylan, an Irishman by birth, but appointed from the State of Pennsylvania. 
In these days we are apt to think that our old Revolutionary heroes were 
poorly supplied with arms, clothing, ammunition, etc., but this was far from 
being the case except in certain instances. It certainly was not true with 
regard to Moylan’s regiment, which was kept in the highest state of discipline 
and efficiency, and a French gentleman who was travelling through the 
States during that war, pronounces Moylan a finished gentleman, and his 
dragoons as fine mounted troops as he had ever seen—and this gentleman 
had seen most of the armies of Europe. Moylan was made a brigadier-gen- 
eral by brevet, November 3, 1783. 

The cavalry legion of the Duke of Lauzun, a French nobleman, came to 
this country from France and served until the close of the Revolutionary war. 
It numbered six hundred men, was finely uniformed and equipped, and did 
good service, which has never been properly appreciated by our countrymen, 
who were too much given to extolling themselves and entirely ignoring the 
gallant Frenchmen who so nobly aided us in the hour of our trial. The good 
Washington thought highly of this command, and when it sailed for France, 
he wrote a letter to the duke thanking him for his services and highly com- 
mending him. Upon his return to France, Lauzun commanded a regiment 
of hussars in the service of Louis XVI. These men were true to the king, 
and assisted him in his attempted escape with Marie Antoinette in the 
“ Journey to Varennes.” 

“Lee’s Legion,” commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel commandant Henry 
Lee, or “ Light Horse Harry,” was a regular Continental organization, and 
did more real fighting than any cavalry corps during the war. It consisted 
of five companies. The officers of this legion were, Lieutenant-Colonel, Henry 
Lee; Major, Henry Peyton (died); Major, Joseph Eggleston ; Surgeons, Mat- 
thew Irwin and Alexander Skinner; Lieutenant and Adjutant, William 
Winston ; Sergeant-Major, John Champe; Captains, Patrick Carnes, Ferdi- 
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nand O’Neal, James Armstrong, Michael Rudolph and George Handy; Lien- 
tenants, Lawrence Manning, Peter Johnson, William Lewis (died), George 
Carrington and George Guthrie ; Cornets, Robert Power, John Jordan, Wil- 
liam Middleton, Albion Throckmorton and William B. Harrison; Ensign, 
Clement Carrington. 

Sergeant Champe enjoyed the confidence of Washington, and was employed 
by him on several expeditions of a secret nature. One of these, which had 
_ for its object the capture of the traitor General Arnold, was very near being 

successful. On account of his faithfulness and good conduct Champe ob- 
tained much distinction. 

Adjutant Winston was an excellent officer, and after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, was selected to command the first “squadron” of United 
States cavalry ever formed under the present Federal Government. This was 
by an act of Congress of March 5, 1792, and Winston had the rank of 
“Major Commandant.” Major Michael Rudolph commanded the squadron 
for a short time before Winston, but he soon left the service. 

The foregoing were all of the Continental or Regular regiments which 
served during the struggle for independence. But there were other organiza- 
tions of Militia which did much good service and aided our cause very con- 
siderably. The most celebrated of these was Marion’s corps from South Caro- 
lina. When this body was first formed, Francis Marion received from the 
State of South Carolina the commission of Lieutenant-Colonel and subse- 
quently became a Brigadier-General. The other field officer was Major 
Horry, and both of them have been rendered celebrated by the pen of 
Weems. This organization would in these days be considered as “ mounted 
infantry,” and in the unsuccessful attempt to storm Savannah, Ga., in the 
Autumn of 1779, itsuffered very much. Captain Charles Motte, Lieutenants 
Alexander Hume, James Grey and Cornelius Van Vlieland were killed, as 
was the brave Sergeant William Jasper who fell while attempting to plant 
the American colors on the parapet of Spring Hill redoubt. Many of the 
men were killed and wounded in this sanguinary affair. Here too fell Count 
Casimir Pulaski, of Poland, Brigadier-General of cavalry in the American 
service. 

After this action Marion retreated to the interior, whence he was able te 
harass the British for a long time. The movements and actions of these 
troops were of a most romantic character, and the name of their leader is one 
of the most highly honored in our Nation. 

On the 19th of August, 1779, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lee, with a por- 
tion of his dragoons and infantry men surprised the post of Paulus Hock, 
opposite to New York, and took one hundred and fifty-nine British soldiers 
prisoners, having lost only two of his own party killed and three wounded. 
Great praise was bestowed upon Lee for the skill and bravery with which he 
executed this daring scheme, and Congress awarded him a medal commemo- 
rative of the event. 

When Major André was captured near Tarrytown, he was taken at once to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson, of Sheldon’s regiment of dragoons, who was 
stationed at an outpost at North Castle with a party of dragoons. After ex- 
amining his papers, he sent André, under charge of Major Tallmadge, also of 
Sheldon’s regiment, to Colonel Sheldon, whose quarters were at New Salem, 
for greater security. It was here that André made his confession and proved 
that General Arnold was a traitor. 
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It was shortly after this event that Sergeant Champe, of Lee’s Legion, was 
sent to New York to attempt the capture of Arnold. Champe was a man of 
great courage and sagacity, and his project of capturing the traitor General 
failed, not through his own neglect, but on account of circumstances over 
which he had no control. Champe pretended to desert from his regiment and 
was, in fact, fired upon by his own comrades while riding toward the British 
boats lying on the Hudson River. 

Pursuant to orders given by Major-General Greene, on the 2d and 3d of 
November, 1782, the First and Third regiments of dragoons, then serving in 
South Carolina, were consolidated and formed into five troops, agreeably to 
an order given to Greene by the Secretary of War. The following officers 
were retained in this organization: Colonel George Baylor, commissioned 
January 8, 1777; Lieutenant-Colonel William Washington; Major John 
Swan, commissioned October 21, 1780; Captain Churchill Jones, commissioned: 
June 1, 1777; Captain John Watts, commissioned April 7, 1778; Captain 
William Barrett, commissioned May, 1779; Captain William Parsons, com- 
missioned November, 1779; Captain John Hughes, commissioned March 31, 
1781. 

In this way the regiment served until the close of the Revolutionary War, 
when it was disbanded, the officers and men returning to their homes and pur- 
suing the arts of peace. 

Captain John Watts attained the rank of Major in the Revolutionary War, 
in which he was wounded three times. After the formation of the present 
Government, and when difficulties occurred with France, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel commandant of the first regiment of United States cavalry 
ever formed ; this was.on the 8th of January, 1799. He was a Virginian, and 
died in Bedford County, Virginia, on the 8th of June, 1830. 

The uniform for the cavalry which was raised for the Provisional Army of 
1798 and ’99, was a subject of great importance; and in General Washing- 
ton’s letter to Hon. James McHenry, Secretary of War, dated Philadelphia, 
December 13, 1798, he recommends that it be as follows: A green coat, with 
white facings, white linings and buttons, white vest and breeches, with black 
helmet caps. Each colonel to be distinguished by two epaulets; each major 
by one epaulet on the right shoulder and a strap on the left. All the field 
officers to wear red plumes. Captains to be distinguished by an epaulet on 
the right shoulder ; lieutenants by one on the left shoulder. Sergeant-majors 
and quartermaster-sergeants to be distinguished by two red worsted epaulets ; 
sergeants by one epaulet on right shoulder. All persons belonging to the 
Army to wear a black cockade, with a small white eagle in the centre. 
During the Revolution, the cockade of the Americans was black, and that of 
the French white. Out of compliment to the French, Washington had the 
American soldiers wear a cockade made of white and black. 

The above uniform recommended by the General-in-Chief has too much 
white about it for cavalry men. Its difficult to keep it clean; and when a 
horseman has to clean his horse, his arms, his clothing, and hiiself, he has 
enough to do, and the dark blue now igesued is much better than the white. 

The officers mentioned in this article were some of the best in the Conti- 
nental service. Colonel Walton A. White, or Anthony Walton White, of 
Virginia, was appointed a Brigadier-General in the Provisional Army—which. 
it was thought it would be necessary to raise, on account of the differences 
between the United States and the French Republic—on the 19th of July, 
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1798 ; but he was not actively employed, and his commission expired on the 
15th of June, 1800. Our war with France was of short duration, and aside 
from the capture of the French ships of war, L’Insurgente and L’Invincible, 
by Commodore Truxton, in the frigate Constellation, no open acts of hostility 
were committed. Of the majors who served in .the First dragoons, John 
Belfield, John Swan and David Hopkins, all of whom were from Virginia, 
little is known after the close of the Revolution. 

The field officers of the Second regiment, Colonel Elisha Sheldon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jameson, and Major Benjamin Tallmadge, of Connecticut, all retired 
when hostilities with Great Britain ceased, and did not again enter the ser- 
vice. These men won the respect and confidence of the Commanding General, 

Colonel George Baylor, of the Third regiment, also retired, but the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, William Washington, who had been severely wounded while 
serving as a captain of infantry at the battle of Trenton, was subsequently 
appointed brigadier-general on the 19th of July, 1798, and served as such un- 
til the Army was disbanded on the 15th of June, 1800. He returned to 
South Carolina, where he died on the 6th of March, 1810. Major Richard 
Call, of this regiment, returned to his home in Virginia when the war closed, 
but subsequently served as a major in the First sub-legion of infantry, and 
died in service on the 28th of September, 1792. 

Colonel Stephen Moylan, of Pennsylvania, and Lieutenant-Colonel Benja- 

min Temple, of Virginia, retired from the service at the close of the war. 
It will be seen that the sons of the “ Old Dominion ” held the lion’s share of 
the cavalry grades, and the same may be said of the other arms of the ser- 
vice. 
“ Light-Horse Harry Lee,” of Lee’s Legion, and father of Robert Edmund 
Lee, late General-in-Chief of the so-called Confederacy, was, after the close of 
the Revolution, Governor of Virginia, in 1791; and commanded the militia 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, which was sent against 
the insurgents in Pennsylvania in 1794. He was appointed a major-general 
in the Provisional Army on the 19th of July, 1798, and his commission ter- 
minated on the lst of June, 1800. He was a representative in Congress from 
Virginia from 1799 to 1801, and died near St. Mary’s, Georgia, on the 25th of 
March, 1818. His last years were very unhappy. 

The uniform of Moylan’s Fourth regiment of light dragoons must have 
been exceedingly handsome—it was, according to the “ Historical Magazine”— 
green cloak, red cape, green coat turned up with red, red waistcoat, buckskin 
breeches, and a leather cap turned up with bearskin, 

Captain Carbury’s troop of light dragoons wore blue coats, turned up with 
red, sleeves and collar red, red jacket, buckskin breeches, boots, carbine and 
belt. 

This question about the uniforms worn during the Revolution is one that is 
far from being settled. The probability is that most of our soldiers wore 
the dress of the Whig party of England, which was blue and buff, in contra- 
distinction to the Tories, who wore scarlet. We know that Washington wore 
a uniform of buff and blue, and a most picturesque one it was, too. The 
most of our dragoons wore the same kind of uniform, with, of course, 
the addition of the black helmet. Marion's men wore that peculiar kind 
of clothing known as the “ butternut,” which is familiar to most of our 

ple on account of its being worn by the soldiers of the Confederacy in 
the late Rebellion, though they claimed gray to be their color, probably be- 
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cause it was a mixture of white and black—a regular “ miscegenation.” But 
the butternut, or mulatto color, was the one in which their soldiers most 
frequently appeared. ‘True Blue” was reserved for the Yankees. 

Some of the militia cavalry of Revolutionary times was not very service- 
able, and that which was first formed in Connecticut and which joined the 
main army, was the subject of no small degree of ridicule. But Sheldon’s 
regiment, made up of Connecticut men in great part, set this matter all right, 
and taught both friend and foe to respect it. Some of the Virginia companies, 
too, were miserably made up, and their ridiculous appearance was anything 
but gratifying to the “Chivalry” of that State. 

For the most part the horses used during the war in the cavalry service 
were of superior quality, and were selected with great care. Lieutenant- 
Colon:] Lee was an excellent judge of horses, and he purchased the, animals 
for his men. Beside this, many of the soldiers rode thoroughbreds which 
were their own individual property. On the whole, the men were exceeding- 
ly well mounted, and the horses do not appear to have died off in such num- 
bers, proportionably, as has been the case in our more recent wars. The men 
were kept employed on picket and outpost duty in the Northern and Eastern 
States, while those who served in South Carolina and Georgia were sometimes 
obliged to make marches of very considerable distance. The principal cav- 
alry officer of the British service who was pitted against our people in the 
States of South Carolina and Georgia was Colonel Tarleton, who was certain- 
ly a most excellent officer, and it is a question whether any of our cavalrymen 
were at all his equal. In fact, Tarleton has had few superiors in any service, 
and his name was remembered with terror for years after the war by the 
people of the South. Even now, in that section of the country, unruly 
youngsters are frightened into good behavior by the name of Tarleton. 

There was some hard fighting in the Southern States, but under the leader- 
ship of Major-General Nathaniel Greene, of Rhode Island, whom General 
Winfield Scott has declared the ablest military man of the Revolution, the 
British were soon confined to the cities of Charleston and Savannah. 

In the campaigns through North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
General Greene had with him Lee’s legion, a portion of the Third dragoons, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Washington and Marion's men, besides a respectable 
force of infantry. These men all acquitted themselves with the greatest 
credit, and at the battle of Eutaw Springs. on the 8th day of September, 1781, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Washington was taken prisoner and kept by the enemy 
some time. There is an air of romance over the deeds of our Revolutionary 
heroes in these adventures in the South which sends a thrill of emotion 
through every true patriot ; their camps amid the dense foliage of Southern 
woods ; their fights by the banks of the swift running streams ; and their 
marches through a new and sparsely settled country abounding with game, 
all have a charm which soldiers love to dwell upon. 

Thus is given a brief sketch of our cavalry heroes who were engaged in our 
struggle for independence; they have all long since been gathered to the 
“Land of their Fathers,” but the memory of them is still fresh in the hearts 
of their countrymen. 

A. G, Brackert. 
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HE reputation of great wealth in mines of gold and silver has always 
belonged to this continent. The earliest authentic discoverers dreamed 
of a land in the mysterious West where gold was so plenty that ships might 
be loaded with it and the coffers of kings filled to overflowing. These antici- 
pations the sight of a few insignificant trinkets in the hands of the natives, 
upon first landing, was sufficient to confirm, and if the fabled Fountain of 
Youth, and other equally extravagant fancies were not forthcoming, the 
adventurers turned themselves to that more certain source of happiness, the 
possession of hard money, which, if it could not buy youth, could at least 
procure many of its pleasures. But the bold spirits who led the way to this 
far land did not find the wealth they sought lying ready for them on the 
shore, as they seemed to suppose it would be. Most of their gains were won 
by the sword, spoils of the “‘ palaces” and graves of the simple aborigines; 
or obtained through barter for hawk’s bells and beads. But there is reason 
to think that they made more industrious attempts to obtain the prize. Old 
and indistinct ruins in North Carolina are supposed to be the remains of 
furnaces erected by De Soto’s men. They hit upon a good field, for in later 
years that region has yielded fifty millions in gold to the world’s store. The 
first settlers of Virginia, as we have all read in our early historical studies, 
turned aside from their farming and colonizing to fill a ship with earth in 
which scales of yellow mica shining, dazzled their understanding. Two cen- 
turies and more after them the same mistake has been made by the settlers 
of the far-away Rocky Mountains, and hundreds of men have worked day 
after day in an ice-cold river to fill their pans with the same worthless cheat, 
But when the coast of Mexico was struck, and its conqueror returned to 
tell of the wonderful country he had subdued, the Spanish monarchs began to 
see in prospect a speedy realization of their dreams of wealth. The natives 
had very little silver, their riches being mostly in gold, for they had not the 
skill that the metallurgy of silver requires. But the Spaniards quickly made 
their conquest tell to their profit, and soon the new-found world produced 
more of this metal than all the mines that had been opened in the older 
countries. 

An Indian in Peru, a few years after the conquest, found in the roots of a 
bush he had pulled from the ground a few lumps of native silver. The news 
of the discovery acted in that day with the same effect that it would now, 
and a town of miners rose rapidly in what was before a wilderness. Nearly 
fifty millions of dollars’ worth of silver was taken from these Potosi mines in 
the first twenty years, and now, three hundred years having passed, the entire 
product is estimated at one thousand three hundred millions. Compared with 
this the amount of gold and silver together in the Old World at the time of 
this discovery was small; only about thirty-four million pounds but worth 
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three times as much now, by the natural depreciation of gold in three centu- 
ries. The first mint was established in Mexico in 1535, fifteen or sixteen 
years after the advent of Cortez. Since that time the coinage in that and 
other Mexican mints has amounted to more than two thousand six hundred 
and thirty-six millions of doilars, of which one hundred millions were in gold 
and copper. Humboldt thought that one-seventh at least should be added to 
the mint returns for metal mined but not reported, and allowing this, the total 
product of the country foots up three thousand and thirteen millions. Thus 
America was in past times beyond cavil the land of wealth. The wonderful 
results of Captain Sutter's discovery in California carry her reputation up to 
the present time, and it is intended to show in the succeeding pages that the 
future ought to see no break in the story of wealth she has been telling the 
world for three hundred years. 

Metals occur in two states—native, and combined with other elements in 
such a way that a special or empirical knowledge of the compounds is neces- 
sary to sever the connection and recover the pure metal. The native metals 
are never quite pure, but always exist as alloys. But for the use of savages 
this is not an objection, and the only care is to melt or fuse the small grains, 
in which the native metal is mostly found, into pieces of convenient size. It 
was because they had no knowledge of the metallurgy of silver that the wealth 
of the ancient Mexicans consisted almost entirely of gold, though the propor- 
tion of that metal to silver in their country is very small. California and the 
Territories lying directly on the ocean border are the only ones beyond the 
Missouri that, so far as is known, furnish ore consisting of metallic gold repos- 
ing in quartz rock without the presence of other metals. Further explora- 
tion may disclose mines of this kind in other Territories, but they have yet 
to be found. This is an important economical fact, for ores of this kind can 
be worked successfully which contain a very much less proportion of gold 
than the ores of other regions. In Nevada, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Mon- 
tana—in short, in every part of that extensive country, except the parts on 
the coast, the difficulties of extracting the precious metal are very much in- 
creased by the presence of sulphur, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and a few other 
elements of more rare occurrence. Those enumerated are constantly met 
with, and, in the gold region of Colorado at least, and probably of Montana 
also, nearly every mine can furnish specimens of ad/ these in greater or less 
abundance. These are the minerals of the body of the vein. In addition to 
these, atmospheric and other influences have produced such compounds as 
iodides, bromides, chlorides and oxides of silver; but gold is never acted on in 
this way. Admixture with other metals has produced such combinations as 
stephanite or brittle sulphuret of silver and antimony ; arquerite or native 
amalgam of silver; telluride of gold, etc. This for the veins, the original 
depositories of ore. But in all the Territories native gold is found in the 
beds of streams, both ancient and modern, more or less alloyed with silver 
and copper, which has been worn off and washed down from the veins by the 
streams which run between the hills. 

The progress of discovery and industry has so far been in such directions 
that only the most salient points of each field of operations have been seized. 
Thus Nevada is a silver country, and California has been worked almost en- 
tirely for gold. But it is probable that whichever product may be uppermost 
in any given region, the other will also be produced there in greater or less 
amount, when vein mining shall be scientifically pursued. This has already 
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begun to be the case in Colorado. That Territory has been known till within 
two years entirely as a gold country. But now attention is paid to her silver 
mines, and they have already, from their greater ease of treatment, begun to be 
rather the favorites; though as yet improvement of this property is altogether 
prospective. Indeed, the inhabitants of the mountains are in doubt whether 
their silver mines will turn to gold or their gold mines to silver; for in some 
of their oldest and most celebrated veins of gold ore a wedge of silver bear- 
ing material begins to appear, and widens the more as the miner sinks deeper. 
On the other hand, the silver lodes, though as yet but scantily worked, have 
in some instances been proved to have a mere skin of silver ore at the sur- 
face, which being penetrated gave place to gold ore for the real body of the 
vein. 

The gold of Colorado is found in sulphuret of iron, which is itself imbedded 
in quartz. The iron pyrites often gives place to copper pyrites, zinc blende, 
and galena; and alt of these are found together in considerable proportions 
in some of the richest mines. The silver is found in galena, the ore which 
furnishes most of the silver of the world, and—a discovery but lately re- 
ported—as sulphuret of silver, which is the ore of Nevada. The galena yields 
from twenty to one hundred dollars a ton; the sulphuret of silver has had no 
authoritative assays so faras Iam aware. It is worthy of mention that as 
yet no veins of this sulphuret of silver have been found on the eastern side 
of the mountains; but the same lofty ridge, the “ divide” between the waters 
of the Pacific and the Atlantic, will have argentiferous galena on the eastern 
slope and sulphuret of silver on its western side. This point is of some im- 
portance, for it may have a bearing upon the determination of the past history 
of that valuable region. The ore containing sulphuret of silver may also be 
much richer than the galena, though not necessarily so. But the richest ores 
are those of gold; and it is worthy of note that they are also the richest ores 
of silver. One of the mines which has received the most careful attention in 
determining the true value of the ore has given about eighteen hundred dollars 
in gold and sixteen hundred dollars in silver to the cord—about eight tons— 
a yield in silver that no assay that I am acquainted with can show for any 
mine of galena in that,region. 

The ores of Montana, so far as they are known, are like those of Colorado. 
Individuals and companies who are interested in that promising Territory 
would have it thought that, like California, it yields ores of native gold in 
quartz, but much richer than its more Western rival. But in two years’ 
search I have been unable to find a specimen of this kind of ore from Mon- 
tana, or to find a person of experience and scientific education who had seen 
one. Like the Colorado ores, the veins are very much acted upon by the at- 
mosphere near the surface, and, indeed, seem to have suffered more of this 
action than in that Territory. “Enjoyed” would, perhaps, be a better ex- 
pression than “ suffered,” for this action is favorable to the mine owner, and 
he has his smelting already done for him in part. The action ‘is one of oxi- 
dation, by which the gold is left in the rock, much as in the California ores, 
but with this important difference, that such ores are sure to lead to a mass 
of pyrites sooner or later. Montana also has veins of argentiferous galena, 
but I believe no sulphuret of silver. The value of her ores, so far as known, 
may be set down with those from Colorado, though greater claims are put for- 
ward in the circulars of the companies that have mines there. 

In Utah and Idaho new minerals and ores begin to make their appearance. 
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Sulphuret of silver is found, and comprises the greater part of the ore. The 
Poorman lead (lode, lead and vein are synonyms) furnishes ore made up of 
sulphuret of silver containing scattered grains of gold, the whole being in a 
matrix of friable quartz. The value of such ores is very great, but the ex- 
plorations have as yet not been extended enough to offer any certain basis for 
estimating the probable yield of these regions. These Territories, with Mon- 
tana, have hardly yet got beyond the placer or gold washing stage, which is 
always the first in opening a country. Only a few of the more prominent 
lodes have been worked. 

The same ores are found in Nevada and Arizona, and, indeed, the subject of 
silver mining received its first great impetus from the abundant mines of these 
Territories. The great Comstock Lode, the Reese River, the Humboldt and 
other districts have become well known to Eastern men, and are all situated 
in Nevada. Argentiferous galena is also found, but attracts less attention 
than it should, because of the brighter glare of the richer ores. The galena 
veins may prove tobe in considerable numbers, compared with similar de- 
posits in other countries, but they will probably be always of secondary im- 
portance to the more numerous and richer veins of sulphuret of silver. 

In this review the value of the copper, lead, zinc, antimony and other 
metallic products has been passed by. But it is very great, both for them- 
selves and for the part some of them must necessarily play in the extraction 
of the nobler metals. In Colorado and Montana, and perhaps in the other 
regions, the processes, when scientific metallurgy is taken up, will often resolve 
themselves into the treatment for copper and lead, and the gold and silver 
will be side products. At present in Colorado both copper and silver are 
thrown away to obtain the gold, though they are two-thirds or a half of the 
value of the other metal. Our supplies of lead from the mines in the valley 
of the Mississippi are gradually failing, but they can and will be restored, 
and the former production far exceeded, when intelligence and skill shall have 
a place in the treatment of the rich deposits of the West. Zinc exists in its 
least valuable form, but its ore is obtained as a side product, and may pay for 
its reduction. Tin is reported from Idaho, and bismuth from Nevada. The 
latter also yields antimony combined with lead, and holding one hundred and 
thirty dollars worth of silver to the ton, and the ore is now worked there. 

The mines so far under consideration all lie in the great basin of the Colo- 
rado, between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada range, with the 
exception of those on the eastern slope of the first-named mountains. The 
difference between the ores lying on the opposite slopes of the same hills in- 
dicates a diversity in the physical conditions of the two regions. On the 
eastern slope sulphuret of silver is never found, though the miners ignorantly 
call half a dozen things by that name. But on the other side there has been 
some cause which has supplied the veins mainly with sulphuret of silver in- 
stead of the galena found so generally outside of the basin. All through 
that great area where, if anywhere, the “ Great American Desert” is situated, 
the ores have this peculiarity. The eastern ores of the Sierra Nevada are 
kindred to those on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains. The two 
ranges once formed the opposite shores of a great sea, like the Gulf of Mex- 
ico for extent. The gently inclining slopes that fail in a regular descent from 
the mountains to the Mississippi are smooth and even in their outlines ; but 
west of the great “ back bone of the Continent” traces of volcanic operations 
are plain and vast. There have evidently been comparatively recent throes 
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in that region. Exactly how these phenomena have affected the stores of 
metal in the mountains must be left till a more perfect examination of the 
country has been had. The ores of the two regions carefully studied will 
supply a chain of evidence that, skilfully followed, will be certain to lead to 
useful conclusions. 

California, as every one knows, is the warehouse where nature has laid up 
her greatest wealth of native gold found on this continent. The State lies 
altogether on the western side of the Sierra Nevada. The ores, when they 
resemble those of any other part of the gold field, are like the gold ores of 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. But, as was before remarked, 
they are often peculiar in presenting a compound—a mere admixture—of 
quartz and gold, the separation of which involves merely mechanical and 
not chemical difficulties. This lessens the cost and loss in the treatment of 
the ores so that reck worth only nine dollars a ton can be profitably worked, 
The following is given as the yield per ton and the monthly product of three 
of the principal mines in the State: 

Fremont, per ton, fourteen dollars; highest monthly product, seventy-five 
thousand dollars; average monthly product, one-third less. Sierra Butte, 
per ton, eighteen dollars; highest monthly product, sixty thousand dollars; 
average monthly product, one-third less. Allison, per ton, one hundred dol- 
lars; highest monthly product, twenty thousand dollars; average monthly 
product, one-third less. 

Since 1849 California has produced, principally from her placers or drift 
deposits, a thousand millions of dollars. 

It is useful to compare with the foregoing statements the yield of some ores 
of other parts of the world which have been constantiy worked, and which 
may be considered as the virtual minimum of profitable yield. At the foot 
of Monte Rosa, in Piedmont, are veins of ores precisely like those of Colorado, 
with all the sulphur and iron that the superintendents in that Territory urge 
so strongly in excuse for their failure. Tiis Piedmont ore contains only ten 
grains of gold to a hundred weight, or about eight dollars and a half to the 
ton, and yet they have been worked for centuries. Another European ore 
which contains arsenic, a substance that greatly embarrasses the treatment, 
yields nine dollars. In North Carolina, ores that were of the California kind 
—free gold in quartz—have been found profitable when they paid only four 
to five cents a bushel, or eighty to ninety cents a ton. These required to be 
crushed, but if the quartz was very hard or contained pyrites, the yield 
would have to be at least four times as much to be profitable. 

The amount of silver drawn from the mines of Mexico and South America 
in former times and the increasing production of late years in countries which 
have heretofore been considered barren, but which the appliances of modern 
skill have made certain sources of wealth in the future, have combined to 
throw this metal into a position of secondary importance. The rivalry of 
other countries, which is much more marked in silver than in gold produc- 
tion, and the predilection of commerce for the more costly metal, as better 
suited to its uses, aid in this result. Once gold was only two and a half 
times the value of its rival. After the discovery of Mexico and the rapid 
working of its silver mines, the latter sunk so much in comparison that gold 
was counted to silver as eighteen to one. Now they stand very nearly as 
sixteen to one; the value of gold is fixed by law at $20 67 and of silver 
at $1 29 an ounce, It is the good fortune of America to possess mines of 
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both metals, and, as it has been the purpose of this article to show, in very 
great abundance. The wonderful veins of Bolivar and Peru, in South 
America, and of Mexico, are paralleled perfectly by such lodes as the Comstock 
and Poorman; while the gold mines of California, Montana and Colorado 
have no representatives in the southern continent. These great veins are 
remarkable only in their size, and with one exception not at all for extreme 
yield per ten. Other mines in their neighborhood, and hundreds of them, 
are fully as rich, and in their day will yield their full proportion of wealth. 
No one can obtain any adequate comprehension of the number of workable 
lodes in the West, without a visit to the region. The innumerable fissures in 
the hills now filled with solid comfort and prosperity in the shape of good 
ore cannot be told of in words half so well as they will be shown in a morn- 
ing’s walk over any one of the hills in the heart of the separate mining districts. 
The maps of the country show a dozen, twenty, even more than twenty lodes 
on a hill, all of which have been seized upon by prospectors, in accordance 
with our liberal law. The number already discovered in the entire western 
region must mount far up into the thousands and even tens of thousands. 
Not all of these will prove good, but those which really deserve that term 
and will earn fortunes for their owners if properly managed are almost 
countless. 

When Humboldt visited Mexico, in the early part of this century, he found 
about three thousand mines open. If we leave out the innumerable “ dig- 
ger’s claims,” located in the drift and abandoned in the dry season, all our 
Western Territories cannot show anything like the number mentioned by 
Humboldt. This is because the veins, the permanent source of our future 
gold supply, are as yet almost untouched. The quantities of silver taken 
from the lodes of South America and Mexico serve to show what proportions 
our draft of gold from these supplies may reach ; for the gold ores are, as a 
rule, richer than the silver. Individual mines in Colorado have already 
yielded considerable sums, though wretchedly worked. The most extensive 
vein mining yet entered upon is in the Comstock lode, and this has yielded in 
seven years more than $51,000,000. It is surprising to see how little has 
been done in so many years, in grasping the real bodies of wealth in our 
mines. But the little that has been accomplished in such a faltering way 
is an earnest of what will be the result of more energetic and intelligent 
efforts. 

The immense quantities of gold and silver—so great that they are men- 
tioned in history by weight—which India, Palestine, Turkey, Spain and other 
countries have from time to time laid at the feet of their conquerors have 
often been quoted. The magnificence of the temples and other buildings of 
the ancients, roofed and covered with precious metals, makes the wealth of 
the countries from which such abundance was drawn appear almost fabulous. 
But these great treasures were accumulated by ravaging a dozen empires, and 
were used over and over again in different periods. Thus the same gold that 
awoke the fatal vanity of Hezekiah may have, and very likely did, grace the 
palaces of the Babylonish king, and after him of his conqueror; till, in the 
vicissitudes of that old stormy society, it graced a Roman triumph, and finally 
proceeded, through the Gothic kings of Spain, back to Constantinople, in the 
direction of the land from which its strange pilgrimage began. Counted 
again and again as the wealth of successive kingdoms, and augmented at each 
change, it told a continually repeated story of wealth and power such that, 
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if the aggregate of all the records it made were true for any one time, even 
the production of California and Australia would be but as its shadow. But 
this is not our case. We are to convert the dull rock to its true condition of 
usefulness, not to grasp the earnings of other people. America is the land 
of wealth, not so much in consequence of what she has done, though that is 
very great, and unequalled in the world; but in view of what may and will 
be accomplished in opening those vast stores of which ever generous nature 


still retains the key. 
Joun A. CuurcnH. 


Norr.—There is now on exhibition, in the rooms of the Association for the Advance- | 
ment of Science and Art, at the Cooper Institute, in New York, a valuable collection of 
minerals, mostly gathered in Nevada, but including many and characteristic specimens 
from California, Idaho, and some from Mexico, Utah and other regions. It is the work 
of Mr. M. J. Henley, of Nevada. The specimens show well the kind of ores which 
comprise the great undeveloped wealth of the Sierra Nevada Range and the basin of the 
Colorado, and of California. Colorado and Montana are hardly represented, but the 
collection is truly what it claims to be—a fair representative of the Nevada and kindred 
silver region. Its specimens have the usual error of over richness, being selected either 
for their freedom from rock or for their exceptional value. All the varieties of silver 
ores and minerals that are usual, and most of the rarer combinations, are found in the 
collection. There are also a number of fossils which have been pronounced to be Devo- 
nian for Humboldt, Nye and Lander counties, and Carboniferous, Devonian and Jurassic 
for Esmeralda county. There are ores which are marked $3,000 to the ton, others weigh- 
ing @ pound and « half worth $150, as the intrinsic value of the specimen; and so on. 
Mr. Henley states that the bullion value of his collection, which could be obtained by 
smelting, is eight or ten thousand dollars. 

In addition to the silver and gold ores, are those of mercury, tin and lead; a brick 
out from a kind of magnesian stone found in Nevada, and made up of red and white 
grains and said to be quite soft when fresh. It is sawed into bricks, by hand, and all 
who have seen the difficulty and cost of obtaining good fire-bricks in the mountains will 
appreciate the value of such a deposit. It is said to serve excellently well in the fur- 
nace, as its texture and probable composition would lead one to conjecture. In addition 
to these indices of the Nevada and California mines, are specimens for the curious and 
admiring of silicified wood, agates, and singular hollow concretions of chalcedony 
thickly interspersed in an iron cement; each one of the pebbles forms a diminutive 
translucent cup or thimble. Altogether, the collection, which is for sale, forms a fair 
specimen of the ores and the region it claims to represent. 
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“T certainly feel that those who eat largely of the tree of knowledge will surely die, 
and that soon.”—CARoLINE Frances CorNWALLIS. 


HIS deliberate opinion of one of the profoundest recent English thinkers, 
I am verifying. 

The wind is howling outside, the waves dash on the shore below with a 
long, sullen roar; my forlorn house shakes to its foundation with the fury of 
the storm, and I know that the light which shines from my window on the 
black midnight is the only ray that gleams in token of human habitation 
through many miles of this desolate, rock-bound coast. 

To be away from my fellow men in utter solitude and isolation, this was 
my all-absorbing thought when I fled to this spot. Entire loneliness, an escape 
from all companionship, an eternal farewell to every person and thing that 
aad once been dear to me—these were the boons I craved and sought for 
when I crept to this bleak cliff and made here my wretched home. 

Here I have lived three weary years in almost total loneliness, and time 
has brought to me only the calm of utter despair. I am still young, yet my 
hair and beard are already streaked with silver, my steps are languid and 
feeble, my vitality is lost, and I see close at hand that rest in the grave 
which is, indeed, my sole earthly hope. 

And this is what my pride of youth and intellect, my unwise struggle after 
wisdom, have brought upon me! this is where my mad ambition has ended ! 
this unsatisfied, premature descent to death, is the sequel of a career that 
opened so bravely! My proud attempt to unravel the mysteries of nature, 
and rise above the common herd of men, has led to the ruin of all my dreams 
of happiness and overwhelmed me with the darkness of this utter despair. 

At twenty, I was in possession of all that makes life delightful—health, 
fortune, friends, and what I fancied to be an intellect of no ordinary capacity. 
I was an enthusiastic student, and, little by little, as I went on with my 
researches into the mysteries of science, an intense desire to penetrate further 
into the dim arcana of the unknown than any who had gone before me, 
became the all-ruling desire of my life. 

Spiritualism, animal magnetism, and their cognate subjects, very early in my 
studies, had possessed an intense interest forme. I did not believe in the 
jugglery that pretended to an intercourse with the unseen world, but I be- 
came convinced that a person of strong will, fine intellect, and sufficiently 
fine-fibred physique, might acquire great power over other minds, or, at least, 
great power of commanding a conscious rapport with them. I was resolved 
to attain to this power, and to this absorbing wish I willingly sacrificed my 
entire time ; for this fatal gift I gave up all the pleasures of my age. I was 
content to pore all through the bright hours of daylight and far into the 
night over books, and to think and to experiment with an industry and 
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intensity that few men could have equalled. I cannot here develop the 
course of reasoning and study which I pursued ; but the practical conclusion 
which I reached, and which was above alluded to, was substantially this: 
That if there exist in the experimenter the right physical and mental gifts, 
he can atiain a high degree of pure spiritual power or will force, over minds 
other than his own. If he be strong, rich in vitality, full blooded, this 
power may be both perceptive and dynamic ; that is, he can both discern the 
thoughts of other minds, and can rule at will the whole of other beings, 
But if he be deficient in this large, strong nature, having only the requisite 
fineness of structure and aptitude of brain and nerve, then he can indeed learn 
to see, but not to rule. 

With my slender physical frame, and strong intellectual proclivities, I was 
perforce left to the latter of these lines of self-discipline. But knowing was 
ever what I sought, rather than doing, and the achievement was sufficient 
for my ambition. I[ need not detail the course of intense mental effort and 
physical training which I pursued. Beside earnest and profound researches 
in all the psychological learning of the earth, I studied most deeply the rela- 
tions of humanity to hygienic training, the possibilities of development in 
single chosen lines of thought, and the peculiar traits of my own individual 
nature. The result was, a career of combined mental and physical discipline, 
to which I will never give the clew, for it has slain me. If I narrate its result, 
it is that I may deter others even from searching after it. All that I can 
safely reveal is, that one part of my work was so to adjust the materials and 
diminish the quantity of my food as to turn the greatest possible portion of 
life into the spiritual and intellectual activities, retaining for the physical 
frame only enough to serve as a substratum of consciousness. 

It was long before I even approached to the plane of almost disembodied 
#onsciousness which I sought. Gradually I became more and more suscept- 
ible to the so-called “imponderable” external influences, and to atmospheric 
and magnetic changes; then there supervened a habit of half-unconscious 
ttrance ; and passing still onward, upward, like mountain climbers through a 
ibelt of cloud, I began to emerge into a dim and then a clear region of illu- 
mined life, becoming by very slow degrees conscious of what was going on 
among persons at a distance, and then of what was passing in their minds. 

It came at last, with full and vivid certainty—the sublime, the divine 
power of knowing the thoughts of others; and with it in some measure, ac- 
cording to my small strength, a power of swaying their wills to mine. And 
with what a proud exultation I hailed the first discovery that I possessed the 
gift destined to be so fatal to my happiness ! 

Its earliest manifestations were naturally with those whom I knew most 
intimately, the first occurring with my mother. I had been, as usual, secluded 
-all day in my study ; indeed for nearly a week I had not left my own apart- 
ments, even for meals, and had refused to admit any one, even my parents. 
‘The weather was oppressively warm ; I had not noticed it until the afternoon, 
when I seemed to become suddenly conscious that I was weary and overcome 
‘with lassitude from the extreme heat. I pushed aside my books and papers 
and opened my window. I looked out on our pleasant garden, where the 
trees were waving their green branches gently in the faint breeze, and the 
‘flowers inclining their perfumed heads ‘under the radiance of the declining 
‘sun. A figure clothed in white was moving slowly down the gravel pathway. 
Jt was my mether. At the sound of the raising of the sash she turned her 
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head. I saw that she looked pale and anxious, and I was instantly conscious 
that it was on my account. 

“ May [ come up to you, Claude?” she asked, in gentle, almost pleading 
accents. 

“Certainly you may, mother dear,” I replied, and my own voice startled 
me, it sounded so strangely hollow and unnatural. 

My mother walked rapidly toward the house, and in a few moments I 
heard her light tap at my door. During that interval I had been absolutely 
certain that she had been distressed by my strange tone, and that she was re- 
volving in her mind a plan to induce me to leave my room. Full of feverish 
curiosity to test the accuracy of my impressions, I flew to open the door. 

“My dearest Claude!” she exclaimed, “how pale you are—you look as if 
you were going to be ill!” 

“Oh no, I am very well.” 

“ My dear son, you must let me persuade you to leave these close rooms. 
Your aunt gives a party to-night: I have quite set my heart on going and 
having you go with me” 

As she spoke, I read as in a book, her real thought ; it seemed to run thus: 
“It will be warm and disagreeable there, I do not want to goatall, but ifmy 
dear son can be induced to see a little cheerful society, it may benefit him.” 

“ Do you really care to go yourself?” I asked. 

“Yes; there are to be some people there I should like to meet.” 

Poor, dear, innocent mother! I knew as she uttered the words that they 
were false ; that she felt languid and weary, totally averse to the exertion of 
going out, but for my sake, she, who was purity itself, managed this little 
equivocation. I turned my eyes full on hers; she was looking at me intently, 
with mingled anxiety and tenderness in her glance, and at that instant | 
read, as by an electric shock, a deeper terror that was curdling her brain. 

“ You think I am becoming insane!” I exclaimed, suddenly. 

She started and turned pale. “My dear boy, don’t fancy such wild 
things.” 

I laughed. ‘“ Well, mother dear, we won't dispute over it. I will go out 
with you to-night if you like, and try to prove that I am at least sane 
enough to be an agreeable beau.” 

Her face brightened, I knew that her anxiety was relieved. She begged 
me to come down stairs with her then, but I refused, though I promised to 
join her at the tea table, and so she left me with a mind relieved. 

I wanted to be alone with my new-found gift. I had certainly read my 
mother’s thoughts, step by step; as we talked I had been conscious of the 
current of her real feelings, quite apart, as they were, from those to which she 
had given utterance. I had even been aware that, in the last moment or two 
before she left my room, she had been thinking that she would have pre- 
pared for tea some mutton chops cooked in a certain way, of which she knew 
I was fond, and open for my benefit a pot of honey which she had that day 
received. She said no word to me of her intention thus to provoke my feeble 
appetite and induce me to eat, but I was absolutely certain that she had 
thought of it, and was eager to test the truth of my impressions and to dis- 
cover if other less familiar minds would be as oper to me as was hers. 

My intuition had not deceived me ; the chops and the honey appeared as I 
had anticipated on the tea table, and, during the progress of the meal, I found 
myself following out with a little effort the train of thought in my father’s as 
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well as my mother’s mind. I knew that my father was much disturbed by 
my pale face and haggard eyes. I became conscious, with considerable indig- 
nation, that he thought my studies folly, and was disposed to feel rather 
ashamed of a son who, in the pride of his manhood, shut himself up to pore 
over dusty books instead of going out into the world to take a man’s part in 
the pleasures and occupations of life. 

But at a certain point I found myself puzzled. All that concerned myself I 
could discover easily, but when my father’s thoughts went wandering off into 
some business speculation, I lost the thread, and could not, even dimly, 
trace out what it was that made him suddenly oblivious of all that my mother 
and I were saying. 

Despite all my mother’s kind thoughtfulness in preparing for me my favorite 
food, I could eat but little, I was so excited by my recent discovery. And I 
went to dress for this party eagerly, as wishing to encounter other people, and 
test still further my extraordinary gift. 

We were early in my aunt, Mrs. Elmore’s, handsome drawing-room. It was 
already well filled with guests, for Wyndham was not a large town, and early 
hours were still in vogue. My aunt received us very kindly: 

“ Ah, sister Mary, I am so glad! Claude, too! This is a pleasure!” 

She spoke with the excessively amiable manner and insinuating smile for 
which I had always disliked her, and the sincerity of which I had always 
doubted. But this time I was distinctly conscious of how far her real 
thoughts varied from her words. Thus ran her honest reflections: 

“ How wretchedly pale and ill Mary looks—so dowdy, too, in that old dress ; 
and that poor, half-crazy Claude, I wonder she takes him out with her.” 

I was angry enough, and longed to tell her she was an old hypocrite: but ] 
said nothing, for I had already taught myself to remember that I could never 
pursue my researches after this singular power unless I schooled myself to 
conceal all the knowledge of which I thus became possessed. 

We passed on into the crowd. I soon separated myself from my mother 
and went through the rooms, speaking first to one acquaintance and then to 
another, eager to test my success in discovering the thoughts of each mind. 
With every one, I found, to my delight, that I had some power, though it 
varied very much according to the individual. In the case of every one of 
the first half dozen people I talked with, I could instantly detect their im- 
pression with regard to myself—and these personal reflections were amusingly 
uncomplimentary. They may be stated somewhat thus: 

First, I stopped to shake hands with my uncle, who greeted me very kindly ; 
his secret thought was kind, too; it amounted to a profound pity for my sin- 
gular eccentricities and a hearty hope that I was going to lay them aside and 
become more like other people. 

Next I encountered Miss Sarah Kneeland, a forlorn old maid. Her withered 
face wreathed with a sour smile as I approached her. She accepted my offered 
shake of the hand, and while she talked feeble commonplaces to me, I dis- 
covered that she was thinking that, wealthy and good looking as I was, she 
would rather be unmarried as she was, than wedded to such a strange, half- 
crazy individual. 

I left her to speak to my pretty cousin, bright Nannie Elmore. She met 
me with a smile, as usual, and I read in her transparent mind with the greatest 
ease, not only every thought concerning me, but also, to my intense delight, 
every reflection regarding other persons or things. 
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“ Ah, Claude, I am so glad you came to-night!” 

This aloud—and in her heart: “It’s well enough to have him here. He 
really looks unusually well, and it may do him good.” 

“ You are charming this evening, Nannie!” 

“Am I?” 

A smile of gratified vanity, with the mental commentary, “ Of course I am; 
there is not a girl in Wyndham as stylish as I am.” 

For a moment I did not speak, I was so amused by watching the thoughts 
dance through her idle brain. They were better than any conversation. She 
was scrutinizing the list of arrivals. 

“There is Susan Brooks. How dowdy she looks; and that wreath is the 
one she wore on her bonnet all last Summer—oh dear, I wish my waterfall 
was not so heavy—it looked lovely, though—and I don’t believe there will be 
another quite like it. There come the Atwoods. I wonder where Tom is; 
it is not possible he would come with Jane Brown after what he promised me 
the other night.” Then suddenly turning to me, 

“ What are you staring at me so for, Claude? You half frighten me!” 

This was honest, too. The intensity of my gaze had startled her. 

“T was wondering what you were thinking of, and if you really were put 
out with Tom Atwood.” 

She blushed crimson, and I saw that her mind was instantly in a chaos of 
excitement, anger and surprise. 

“ What do you know about him?” 

“Nothing. Won't you teil me all there is to know?” 

She looked into my eyes. I exerted the whole strength of my will, de- 
termining to force from her lips the secret I already read in her heart. As I 
gazed at her I detected every shade of thought—the resolve to guard her love 
from discovery, the gradual yielding to my power, the reflection taking shape 
that Claude would be a safe listener. And then as she looked up to me, she 
seemed as if fascinated ; and blushing and trembling, in total oblivion of all 
around us, faltered out the story of a flirtation that had become, on her side, 
desperate earnest 

Her mother interrupted us: 

“Why, Nannie, what are you and Claude about? You look as if you had 
gone to dreamland and forgotten every creature but yourselves.” 

Nannie recovered herself with a start, and glanced at me with a look of 
terror, in which I plainly read, “I hope Claude won't tell.” 

I tried to reassure her with a smile as I turned and walked away, amusing 
myself by talking to a variety of people, and mainly with the same result. I 
could tell exactly what they thought of me; but only in one or two instances 
could I discover anything further of their thoughts or plans. In the case of 
a feeble-minded old lady, I learned that she was very much worried about her 
pet dog, who was sick at home, thoagh she said no word on the subject. 
And a vapid young man was suffering torture from tight boots, and saying 
very bad words to himself in consequence, though he wore an inane, unhappy 
sort of smile all the time that we were talking. 

An hour had passed thus. “There are the Heywoods now!” I heard 
Nannie say; and by instant intuition I knew that she regarded them as per- 
sons of wealth and distinction—guests to be honored. 

They came slowly down the room ; a fine-looking lady leaning on the arm 
of a tall and dignified middle-aged gentleman, and behind them their daughter, 
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alone, moving forward like a young queen. I stood spell-bound, gazing at the 
exquisite face and form before me. 

She was tall, splendidly proportioned, with a wealth of tawny golden hair 
rolling over her round, white neck, features almost perfect in their aristocratic 
purity of outline, and eyes—the most wonderful I ever beheld—dark, shaded 
with long black lashes, sparkling, brilliant, unfathomable. 

I pressed eagerly forward as soon as the first introductions were over. | 
longed for an acquaintance with this stranger. I was anxious to test my 
power on her—a person to whose history 1 had no clew. My aunt regarded 
my approach with an ill-concealed frown. I instantly detected the reason. 

“That absurd Claude!” she mentally reflected. ‘“ Why does he come and 
obtrude himself on the notice of these nice people! What will they think 
of a family with such a representative?” Then followed a quick-witted 
scheme to escape the damaging acknowledgment of my near kindred. “I 
will not mention his relationship.” And she turned, and, with her ready 
smile, presented me : 

“Mr. Lennox: Mr. Heywood, Mrs. Heywood, Miss Heywood.” 

I bowed ceremoniously to them all, and offered my arm to the young lady. 
She took it, with a polite smile. She was a total stranger to all around her, 
and I made use of this fact to draw her away. 

“ Will you promenade in the hall?” 

“If you please.” 

Her voice was rich and sweet, her tone profoundly indifferent. I looked 
into her lovely eyes, but she scarcely glanced at me, and I could detect not 
the slightest hint of her real thoughts. 

We made our way slowly to the hall, her progress followed by a murmur 
of admiration, which, however, she never seemed to notice. Observing this, 
and that the commonplaces I had thus far uttered had elicited only the most 
languid replies, I determined to hazard a remark likely to attract her atten- 
tion, though perhaps at the expense of good taste. 

“Are you really unconscious of the notice, the homage, your beauty com- 
mands?” I asked; “or do you merely affect not to observe it?” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, turning her large eyes for the first 
time full upon me. 

“ Simply what I say; your appearance since you first entered the room has 
riveted the glances of every one who could see you; every movement has 
been followed by admiring eyes, and the comments of delight and compliment 
have many times been murmured loud enough for you to hear them.” 

“I never noticed it,” she replied, languidly. 

“ Don’t you care for your beauty, then?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Oh, Miss Heywood! are you honest in that?” 

“ Certainly I am.” 

The large dark eyes met mine with a cold, impenetrable regard. In vain 
I strove to guess the thoughts that lay beneath that calm exterior. Those 
brilliant orbs flashed defiance to my inquiries ; whereas, with regard to others, 
it had seemed as if I could look directly through their eyes into the brain 
within. With her, it seemed as if a dark wall stretched across those windows 
of her soul, so that every keen inquiry I darted against it rebounded harm- 
lessly, and left me more puzzled than before. 

“You really are indifferent, then, to the rare advantages you possess, and 
would be quite willing to be plain and unattractive ?” 
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“Mr. Lennox,” she said, with an amused smile, “is this an adroit way 
to flatter me, or do you really wish to discover my thoughts with regard to 
my appearance ?” 

I paused, confused. “ You puzzle and interest me,” I said, after a moment ; 
“ but I will pursue no theme that annoys you.” 

“It does not annoy me particularly,” she replied, with her former careless 
manner ; “ but let us talk of something more profitable. You live in Wynd- 
ham, I suppose?” 

“ Yes,” and so the conversation drifted off into commonplaces again. Still, 
I remained with her; I would have spent the whole evening by her side, I 
was so fascinated and puzzled by my utter failure here in detecting any of 
those thoughts which, in others, I so soon discovered, especially where they 
concerned myself. However, I was not left very long in peaceful possession 
of the new beauty. Nannie very soon pounced upon us, with one of the 
stock “beaux” of Wyndham. 

“ Really, Claude, you must not monopolize Miss Heywood all the evening, 
especially as you do not dance.” 

Then followed the introduction of the young man, and Miss Heywood left 
me to go to the dancing room. 

Still, I could not tear myself wholly away from the sight of her, and I fol- 
lowed her as soon as I could leave Nannie. For half an hour I stood in the 
door, watching her graceful figure as it swayed in the mazes of the waltz. 
Then I secured her as my companion for supper, and thus obtained another 
hour with her. But it was only to be baffled and tormented as before. 1 
could not discover one trace of her thoughts ; I could not detect the most in- 
different reflection that ruffled that mysterious mind. 

Her manner remained languidly indifferent ; she was polite, that was all. 
I could not arouse her interest in anything. 

It was intensely tantalizing to turn to any of the commonplace people 
around me, and be able to read their feeble thoughts, and then come back to 
her and find myself utterly defeated. My head fairly ached with the intensity 
of the effort I made, and although I was fascinated with an absorbing power 
I had never felt before, I was thrown into a state of excitement that must 
have manifested itself in my appearance, for I found that all the people whom 
I met or noticed considered me half crazy. 

The time came at last to escort Miss Heywood back to her parents, and 
thus I entered once more to the group around my aunt. 

“ You are to be here some time, I hope,” I said, as she dropped my arm. 

“Oh, yes; they have taken rooms at the Wyndham House for two months.” 

As my aunt spoke, I glanced politely at Mr. Heywood. His eyes met 
mine, and in an instant [ became conscious of the thought that darted its 
black care through his brain. He was reputed a man of large wealth. That 
much I had heard a dozen times; but in that instant I knew that he was on 
the verge of utter ruin. I saw for a second into the dark chaos of his 
thoughts, and discovered that he was bankrupt—that he had taken those- 
rooms only to conceal his real purpose, and that that purpose was flight. In 
another moment he turned away uneasily, and the curtain fell again. Miss 
Heywood bowed to me with an impenetrable smile, and, with my brain and 
heart alike in a whirl, I went to find my mother and hasten to the solitude 
of my own room. 

For many days after that party at my aunt’s I was desperately ill. A 
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wild fever took possession of me that night after my return hore, for my 
feeble body could not support the intense exertion of my mind, strung and 
stimulated as it had been by my efforts to come into rapport with Miss Hey- 
wood’s thoughts. I tossed and rolled, maddened by all sorts of wild fancies, 
and haunted during all my hours of delirium by fathomless eyes. When I 
recovered consciousness, I was weak and feeble, but my brain was clear, and 
I seemed to be less than ever encumbered with the dulness of the body. 
During those days of wasting fever I had become still more purified and 
etherealized, till every nerve was sensitive to the slightest impression, As 
soon as I was able to speak, I asked my mother, 

“ Are the Heywoods still here?” 

“Yes; but, dear boy, you must not talk. You have been very ill, and 
must be quiet.” 

I did not need to say more. My words had started in my mother’s brain 
the train of thought I wished, and lying there, looking at her pale, sweet face, 
I could read every reflection in her innocent mind. 

Yes, the Heywoods were there still. Mr. Heywood had been obliged to 
leave suddenly on business, but Mrs. and Miss Heywood had become the 
guests of Mrs. Scott, our near neighbor, who was an old friend of theirs. 
Mother had seen them several times, and I followed with languid amusement 
her feminine reflections on the style of trimming that Miss Heywood wore 
on some of her dresses, and her resolve to ask Mrs. Heywood who made her 
pretty breakfast caps. 

With a thrill of exultation, I found that so far from having lost my myste- 
rious power by my illness, | had rather gained, for by a slight exertion of the 
will, I could follow every one of the thoughts that chased each other through 
my mother’s brain. They were all kind, and pure, and good; I had no fear 
of detecting any black secret, and it was a luxury to read her intense love, 
her kindly wishes, her innocent plans for the future. 

What was still more, I discovered in the course of the day that I possessed 
a still higher gift. A servant came in by-and-by with a letter; looking sharply 
at the man, I detected easily his thoughts; he regarded me as little better 
than a lunatic; he envied my comfortable room ; he thought how he should 
like to steal the purse that lay on the table, only he was afraid of being 
caught. When he was gone, mother opened the note. I knew its contents 
word by word with her reading, as if I had read it myself. It was an invita- 
tion from Mrs, Scott to spend the evening there on the following Wednesday. 

I was a clairvoyant, indeed, then; and when my mother handed me the 
note, I saw how absolutely correct my intuitions had been. 

The excitement of this new discovery seemed to give me fresh life. I was 
up the next day, and by Wednesday fully able again to seek the presence of 
Evelyn Heywood. During these days of convalescence, I had every hour re- 
ceived proofs of my power. Instead of secluding myself as formerly, I eagerly 
sought human companionship, and although my success varied with different 
individuals, I found that I could detect in every mind with which I came in 
contact some of its thoughts. I could follow my father’s business plans; I 

-could perceive all Nannie’s fresh infatuation with Tom Atwood when she came 
tin to see me; I even amused myself by studying the housemaid’s inconse- 
quent reflections, even her work, her dress and her “ followers,” and found en- 
itertainment in her sordid calculations and vulgar cares. 
But in all this, now that my intuitions were keener, there was so 
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much to disgust! Every one was so selfish ; in each mind there was, every 
how and then, so much coarseness that I was often half sick of the gift that 
forced on my knowledge such singular secrets, and that perpetually wounded 
my self-esteem with the discovery of the exceedingly low estimate in which 
I was held. Still, in these early days of my accursed gift, I had not so much 
time for reflection on all that was disagreeable, and at this time I was so eager 
to achieve power enough to analyze Miss Heywood also, that I hailed eagerly 
every manifestation of success. Wednesday evening came at last, and although 
still weak and thin to attenuation, I was able to dress myself and to seek once 
egain the presence of that dangerously beautiful woman. 

On entering Mrs. Scott’s drawing-room we found only a few friends assem- 
bled. The invitations had been select, and there were about a dozen of our 
pleasantest people scattered through the handsome parlor. I hurried through 
my greetings with my hostess, eager to join Miss Heywood. But brief as was 
my conversation with Mrs. Scott, I found that she was, like every one else, 
compassionating my wretched appearance—and more than this, that she was 
profoundly convinced that I would not live long. I was annoyed at this, and 
more, I was surprised that I had thus unwillingly detected her thoughts. Up 
to this time | had supposed that an act of volition on my part was necessary 
to the exercise of my gift, but my organization had become so sensitive that, 
without desiring it, I received the impressions of other minds. 

Throwing off my momentary chagrin, I crossed the room to speak to Miss 
Heywood. To my surprise and pleasure she received me with considerable 
cordiality. 

“ Mr. Lennox, I am very glad you are able to be out again.” 

“Thank you, Miss Heywood, I am much honored that you deigned to feel 
an interest in one so much a stranger to you.” 

She smiled sweetly. ‘ We have seen your mother several times, you know, 
and think her so lovely. Her solicitude for you would have interested us in 
you, even had we never seen you.” 

The compliment to my mother pleased me, and I felt justly flattered at the 
tone and words of the young lady. But beyond that, in discovering her real 
sentiments I was as ignorant as ever. I could not detect one thought that 
passed through her brain. Her dark eyes were as impenetrable as when I 
had first looked into them, and study her as I would I was utterly powerless 
to read her true nature. 

As on the first evening when I met her, I was baffled, tantalized and fas- 
cinated. I sat by her side talking of topic after topic, vainly, desperately 
trying to penetrate the mystery of her being. I sometimes think now, that 
she was half conscibus of my purpose, that she knew that a silent struggle 
was going on between us. There was a defiant glitter in her glance at times, 
a mocking tone in her light laugh, that seemed to scorn my power and dare 
me to fresh effort. 

Still, her manner was on the whole very kind ; she listened with every ap- 
pearance of interest to some of my favorite theories of life, and acquiesced with 
singular facility in.some of my statements, that all my other friends had 
regarded as utterly extravagant. I was pleased and flattered by her pref- 
erence, intoxicated by the subtle spell of her beauty, and fascinated by the 
utter impenetrability that shrouded her. I should have spent the entire 
evening by her side, but other acquaintances at last came to speak to Miss 
Heywood, though even then I should not have left her, had it not been for 
her whispered command— 
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“ Mr. Lennox, it really will not do for you to stay here quite all the even- 
ing, but if you go away for a little while be sure to return to me soon.” 

With this assurance of her preference for my society, I turned away, and 
seeing Mrs. Heywood standing alone, joined her. 

“TI regret that Mr. Heywood was obliged to leave you so suddenly,” I 
said, and I watched her closely as I spoke. She had received me with most 
amiable smiles, but they changed to an uneasy look at my words, though she 
answered me promptly : 

“ Yes, he was very sorry to be obliged to leave just now, as we seemed so 
pleasantly situated.” 

“I hope you do not shorten your stay on that account?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Then I presume we may hope to see him here again soon?” 

“Tt is very uncertain.” 

During this conversation I had plainly detected her real thoughts. She 
was aware of her husband’s ruin; she knew that he was then on his way to 
Europe; she was heart-sick in her position, weary of the falsehood she was 
practising, but to my intense astonishment I discovered something more, 
She had heard that I was very wealthy, that I had a large fortune in my 
own right, and she was treating me with all this smiling courtesy im hopes 
that Evelyn’s beauty might induce me to marry her, and that my wealth 
might thus retrieve their fallen fortunes. 

I was so surprised as I made this extraordinary discovery, that I could 
with difficulty maintain my conversation with her. This, then, was her mo- 
tive in being so courteous. Was it Evelyn’s, too? No, it was too monstrous 
to believe so beautiful a creature could have any part in sucha plan. As 
soon as I could, I left Mrs. Heywood and went out on to the piazza to be 
alone with this amazing thought. The mother was anxious to have me 
marry her daughter. Would that daughter consent? The fancy set my 
blood on fire. I had never before cared for matrimony, but if that peerless 
woman would consent to be my wife !—my brain seemed to dazzle with the 
thought, and while I stood there as in a trance, 1 heard a gentle sigh, and, 
turning quickly, Evelyn Heywood stood beside me. 

The moonlight shed its soft rays over her exquisite form, transfiguring her 
to superhuman loveliness, and her dark eyes seemed to gleam upon me with 
a faint radiance. 

“ Miss Heywood—Evelyn—how beautiful you are!” 

The words broke from me in spite of myself in this moment of intoxication. 
She smiled sweetly — , 

“Say, rather, how lovely this scene is in the tranquil moonlight.” 

“TI had not noticed it or thought of it!” I exclaimed. “I have thought 
since I came here of but one person, yourself.” 

“Of me!” and her eyes seemed to grow softer in their light. 

“Of you, Evelyn. No other woman has ever awakened an emotion in my 
heart, but you I love, as I have never dreamed of loving.” . 

“ Mr. Lennox, you cannot be in earnest.” 

“T am in mad, desperate earnest,” and I tried to take her hand. 

She drew back a little. ‘“ You have séen me only twice.” 

“But I have thought of you every moment since we first met, and I know 
now that I love you with a love that will never die.” 

“You have startled me with your impetuosity,” she said, moving back 
into the shadow. 
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“Forgive me if I have, but let me have some iaint hope for the future. I 
do not expect you to love me at once as I love you, but tell me that I may 
look forward to a time when I may win you.” 

“ You interest and fascinate me,” she said, dreamily. “I never saw such 
eyes in any human head as yours; they seem to be burning with the light of 
some strange, internal fire. I do not love you yet.” 

“ But yon will, you will, lovely Evelyn!” 

I moved toward her to take her in my arms. She evaded me with an im- 
perious gesture. “Do not press me too hastily to a conclusion. I must have 
time to think of all this.” 

“Let me at least clasp your hand in token of the sincerity of what you 
have said,” I pleaded, humbly. 

She came forward a step and held out her hand. The moonlight fell again 
on that imperial head, the full form, and the round, white arm. 1 clasped her 
slender fingers in mine, and raised them to my lips. At that instant a faint 
thrill shot through my nerves. I raised my eyes suddenly, and they met hers. 

~For one brief second I seemed to penetrate the mystery of her vailed gaze. 
I caught a strange, bewildering glimpse of a mind that was tossing in a blind 
chaos. There was sorrow, almost despair, exultation in her success with me, 
pride, pity, and self-contempt, all struggling together. She started at the 
concentration of my gaze, and drew suddenly away. I could discover nothing 
definite. I hada vague, half fear that her reflections had not been all tender- 
ness for me; but the vail fell too quickly for me to detect anything tangible, 
and in another moment her sweet smile and soft tones had reassured me. 

“ We must go back to the parlor now,” she said presently. 

“ But I may come to see you to-morrow, and every day?” 

“ Certainly you may.” 

We returned to the drawing-room; but my brain was still in a chaos of 
confused thought. It was now that the torment of my fatal gift first exhibited 
itself. With my heart full of Evelyn’s image, I yet found myself constantly 
annoyed by detecting the foolish or sordid reflections of the commonplace 
minds around me. I could not shake this off or escape from it. I was pur- 
sued every instant with some idle fancy, some coarse idea that meandered 
through the silly brain of some one near me. 

In vain I sat alone, leaning back in a wide chair. I became instantly 
conscious that people were watching me with secret amusement at the awkward 
figure I cut, or wondering how soon I should have to be shut up in a mad- 
house. If I closed my eyes, I was like one pursued by a swarm of persistent 
insects. The voices that I could hear indicated to me the real thoughts of 
those who spoke, and at last, in despair, I again joined Evelyn. Here for a 
moment I found repose. I could not penetrate the mazes of her mind, and as 
I concentrated my own thoughts on her, for a time the annoyance of others 
was excluded. 

At last I went home without again speaking alone to Evelyn; but 1 had 
her assurance to make me happy, and once in the solitude of my own room, 
I had leisure to think of my new joy. I loved her! yes, I was sure of that, 
and a world of delight I had never before imagined opened before me as I 
dreamed of the time when she should be mine. 

The next day I went to see Miss Heywood. She met me with her sweetest 
smiles, and in her presence I forgot everything but my love and my happiness. 

For several days I was very happy. I spent many hours with Evelyn, and 
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found in her always a delightful companion. She acquiesced in my theories, 
listened patiently to my rhapsodies, and allowed me to compliment her beauty, 
: and,-at last, to tell her how much I loved her. 

- If it had not been for her, I should even then have been very wretched 
. from the possession of the very gift I had so longed for. No words can ex- 
press the annoyance it was to me. I could not be in the presence of any one 
but her without being conscious of the flow of thoughts which, in nearly all 
the minds I encountered, rushed on like a turbulent river, casting up every 
now and then noisome or disgusting things. In the course of the next week 
I discovered so much that was revolting in those around me, that I was 
sickened with all my species. I learned how coarse were the thoughts of 
some ladies who were ranked among my mother’s most cherished acquaintance. 
I detected the gross infidelities that stained the lives of seemingly devoted 
husbands, and the frivolous flirtations that sullied the honor of cherished 
wives. I found out, too, other secrets than my cousin Nannie’s, and learned, 
with dismay, how corrupt society may be even in a small town like ours. I 
read such histories of fraud among honorable men, sordid cunning among-- 
trusted servants, and low vice among those I had thought pure, as disgusted 
me with the whole race of men. 

In all this encounter with other minds, my mother’s alone stood unsullied. 
There I never detected one impure or unkind thought. It was like a limpid 
stream rolling on peacefully its pure waters. My father did not stand the 
test so well. I discovered that even he had pleasures and occupations in which 
my mother had no share. But no need to dwell on this painful subject— 
the hint shows how awful was the gift I possessed. 

It is no wonder that I eagerly sought Evelyn’s society, since there I found 
perfect repose. I made no more progress toward reading her thoughts; they 
still remained a sealed book to me, and yet, fool that I was, I struggled still, 
unwarned by the past, to apply here the test that had alreadv revealed so 
much that was base. 

At the end of two weeks we were engaged. When that moment at last 
came in which she permitted me to clasp her in my arms, then again as I 
pressed my lips to hers for one moment, I caught a glimpse of her real feeling. 
It was not love. No, a wild shudder of despair convulsed her frame. But I 
would not heed the warning. Intoxicated with my love, I held her closely to 
my heart and resolved that I would make her happy. 

“You love me, Evelyn?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, surely, Claude.” Her eyes were fathomless as ever, but I was satis- 
fied. 

When I went to ask Mrs. Heywood’s consent, my vision was sharp enough, 
I read her exultation in having secured a wealthy son-in-law, and I discovered 
also that she felt a contemptuous pity for me, but why I could not learn. 

My parents were delighted with my engagement ; they thought the alliance 
very desirable, and my mother was pleased to think that I should at last have 
ties that would induce me to lay aside my wild fancies and live like others. 

Now that I was thrown into a closer intimacy with Evelyn, I struggled 
desperately for the mastery over her mind. I think she was conscious of 
this, for I discovered that in an unguarded moment I could catch a brief, tan- 
talizing glimpse of the current of her thoughts, but in an instant recovering 
herself, she would face me with the same impenetrable reserve. These brief 
moments, when I felt I made some progress toward ltimate success, stimu- 
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lated me to further effort. I went almost wholly without food to sublimate 
still further my already sensitive system, and I concentrated all the power of 
my will on the mastery of this one subject. 

I had by this time formed a reasonably satisfactory theory to account for 
that exceptional resistance to my power of intuition, which had so intensely 
interested me in Evelyn Heywood. I still think it was correct, though with 
one miserable addition. It was simply that such a power as I possessed can 
also be resisted by a certain combination of faculties, and these Evelyn cer- 
tainly had. The requisites are, strong will, great independence, and, above 
all, an indescribable though very distinct something which may be called 
positiveness. This I cannot define ; it makes its possessor in some manner 
sufficient to himself, perhaps in virtue of an accurate balance of faculties, 
along with remarkable vigor of organization and will. 

But it came at last, that for which I had longed—not gradually, as I had 
expected, but in one blinding revelation. And this frightful, lurid light re- 
vealed to me what was wanting, at once to complete my theory and my 
destruction. It was, some awful, shameful secret to conceal. Only such a 
desperate motive could maintain the intense strife, the agonizing effort, of 
upholding that impenetrable mental barricade which had defied me so long. 

One afternoon I was sitting alone with Evelyn. She seemed languid and 
weary when I came in, and could scarcely rouse herself to her wonted atten- 
tion. I would have had her hand, but she drew it away impatiently. 

“Tt is too warm,” she said. 

“Shall I leave you, then?” 

“No, oh no.” 

At that moment the servant entered with a letter. She turned deadly 
pale as she took it from him, and hastily put it in her pocket. ; 

“ Read it,” I said, quickly. “Do not mind me, but read it.” 

“ Oh, no, it can wait,” she replied. 

“No, read it, I insist,” I urged. 

“T had rather not.” 

“Then I will read it for you.” 

I was carried away out of myself. I forgot all caution, all reserve, in the 
horrors of that moment. I could read every word of that letter, though she 
had hidden it so carefully, and goaded to madness, I repeated it aloud: 

My aporep Evetyn :—You have told me I may still call you so, and that you love 
me, and me alone, though you are engaged to that madman—— 


“ Stop Claude!” she cried, almost inashriek. “ What wild words are these 
that you are saying?” 

“Open your letter, and see if I have not read it correctly.” 

“No, no.” 

“ Then I shall go on.” And fixing my eyes on hers, I continued: 


Dearest love, this is a hard thing you have asked of me. You beg me to acquiesce in your 
union with a man whom you detest; you tell me that he is very wealthy ; that he cannot 
live long, and that there may be hope in the future. But, oh darling! how can I endure 
the thought of your being for ever so short a time another’s. I am too distracted to tell 
you all that I hope and plan. I can only say to you now that I love you, as I always 
shall, and that I am your devoted lover, 
ALFRED. 

As I spoke Evelyn sat as if spellbound, and then, looking into her beauti- 

ful eyes, I saw that the barrier had fallen; I could read all the perfidy and 
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wickedness that lurked in that cruel brain. She loved this man madly, des- 
perately, to the forgetfulness of honor, truth and purity. She detested me, and 
yet she would wed me for my money in hopes that death would speedily dis- 
solve the hateful tie, and leave her free to marry this man and give him my 
wealth. : 

For some seconds I sat gazing into her eyes, reading every secret of her 
trembling soul. Then I started up to flee away from her presence that had 
grown loathsome. 

“I know all.” I said. “ You understand that I have read all your guilty 
secrets. Henceforth we are strangers.” 

I left the house and hurried to seclude myself in my own room. And thus 
ended my brief dream of achieving a power that should elevate me to a rank 
above all other discoverers. I had learned only to abhor and detest the whole 
human race. My terrible gift made them all odious to me, and, with the ex- 
ception of my mother, I resolved to see their faces no more. 

No need to describe my misery. That for which I had toiled so many years 
had turned fo ashes in my grasp. My ambition was a failure, my love was 
false, and life had henceforth no charms for me. 

I sank into a profound melancholy, and when my mother died, I came 
away to this desolate spot to escape entirely from the companionship of my 
race which only torments me. My father has already made for himself other 
ties. There is no human being who cares for me, and here, on this lonely 
crag, I await in dreary solitude the coming of the welcome end of my 


wretched life. 
Lity Devereux BLAKE. 




















MOSBY AND HIS MEN. 





T was in March, 1865, and the war was virtually ended in the Virginia 
Valley. The battle of Cedar Creek, where the power of the Rebels in this 
quarter of the military situation was hopelessly annihilated, and General 
Early sent for the last time “whirling up the Valley,” had been fought five 
months before, and since that glorious day there had been no collision of arms 
of sufficient magnitude to call it a battle. There was, in fact, no chance for a 
regular engagement, for the Rebel infantry had all been withdrawn shortly 
after that disastrous October day, and hurried southward to prop the declin- 
ing fortunes of the Rebellion around Petersburg. And Sheridan’s noble army 
had also become disintegrated ; the whole of the Sixth corps, and most of the 
Eighth, had joined the Army of the Potomac, and one division of the Nine- 
teenth had gone to Savannah, to relieve a portion of Sherman’s troops in 
guarding and occupving the place. Sheridan, with his ten thousand cavalry, 
was well on his way up the Valley and across the mountains, to a junction 
with Grant; and though Hancock, a general of Sheridan’s own stamp, had 
been placed in command, and several thousand fresh troops brought up to 
Winchester, it was generally understood that these were but precautionary 
measures, looking toward the possibility of a retreat of the enemy in this 
direction, when his lines around Petersburg should be broken. We of 
Dwight’s division were beginning to fancy that we descried the end of the 
war. We had lain in and around Winchester nearly all the Winter, masters 
of the situation, without seeing an armed Rebel ; we had been home on leaves 
of absence, and had whiled away the time in Winter quarters as best we 
might ; our wives—for some of us were lucky enough to be thus blessed— 
had visited us in camp, and had introduced into some of the regiments a 
curious mingling of the domestic with the military; and we had even gone 
to the unparalleled length of putting ourselves on good terms with the people 
of this fiercely rebellious district, and had actually prevailed upon the ladies 
of Winchester in more than one instance to dance with us under the folds of 
the flag. All this seemed very little like war; and but for a single drawback, 
we should have been able to regard the situation as one of perfect peace and 
quietude. That drawback was—Colonel John S. Mosby. 

Mosby, the reckless, the daring, the indomitable guerrilla—who that ever 
campaigned in West Virginia and could not give a hundred camp-fire stories 
of him? All through the war, in the palmiest days of the Confederacy, when 
the Union army could not enter the “ Valley of Humiliation ” without suder- 
ing defeat and disaster, he had been the most active and troublesome of par- 
tisans, cutting off and surprising remote pickets, supply trains, and foraging 
parties ; and even now, when the cause for which he fought was on the verge 
of ruin, he was none the less active, ubiquitous and annoying. From his 
secret haunts on the western slope of the Blue Ridge he could overlook the 
whole country like a map, and discover at a bird’s-eye view where and when 
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to swoop down with his raiders ; and with a wonderful celerity of movement, 
he was always up and away before the alarm could be made and pursuit or- 
ganized. A more harassing enemy could not well be imagined ; in the lan- 
guage of Sheridan, he “ bushwhacked every train, every small party, end every 
straggler,” causing infinite annoyance, and, it is n to say, some little 
wrath and profanity at headquarters. His teal wn can be proper- 
ly applied to such operations, were the counterpaft on land of those of the 
Alabama at sea; always shunning an open fight, and accomplishing as much 
damage as possible by stratagem and rapidity of movement. He had none 
of the qualities of a great leader, and would probably have made a signal 
failure at the head of a cavalry division in the field; but in his peculiar line 
he was of great service to the Rebellion, and it may be doubted whether such 
leaders as Stuart and Ashby accomplished more fér it than this irrepressible 
guerrilla. There were peculiar reasons which rendered his frequent successes 
soeasy. His perfect knowledge of the country, with its roads, its streams, 
and places of retreat and concealment; the fact that the inhabitants of the 
Valley were mostly in thorough sympathy with him, and that every four 
houses out of five furnished him with constant and correct information, and 
his men with shelter and refreshment, as well as with lurking-places; the 
wearing of the Union uniform by his command to mislead and deceive our 
pickets and guards to their destruction; and above all, the reckless and un- 
scrupulous disregard with which he treated all rules and usages of civilized 
warfare—these combined with other causes to give him powerful advantages 
in prosecuting hostilities, until the very name of Masby became a terror and 
a disquietude. 

To many of the readers of our current war literature, he may have seemed 
something like a myth—an imaginary creation whose daring exploits in the 
saddle were born of the briin of some fertile newspaper Bohemian. The sim- 
ple truth is that the half of his wild forays and reprisals has not been told; 
and writing in the spirit of one who thinks it the duty of all who shared in 
our great struggle to preserve in print whatever of its facts or romance is 
peculiarly known to them, I propose in this sketch to present the truthful 
and interesting experience of one of our officers with Mosby’s men—prefacing 
the story with some information about Mosby and his command which ] 
gleaned from the soldiers of both armies. 

During the sharp and decisive Valley campaign of 1864, our troops were 
marched and countermarched in every direction, up, down and across the 
Valley, until it came to be about as familiar-to us as our own door-yards at 
home. While these movements were progressing, it seemed as though Mosby 
were omnipresent. Front, flanks, and rear of our columns were annoyed by 
his troopers; to straggle was to take the first step\toward the Libby; and I 
have distinctly in mind an exhausting night-march from Snicker’s Gap toward 
the Potomac, when upward of thirty men in our division fell out of the column 
for a moment’s rest, and returned to us only after a six months’ incarceration 
at Richmond. Every man had been captured by the guerrillas. 

“ How did you happen to be taken?” I inquired of one of these men after 
his return. 

“It was on that dreadful night-tramp in July from the Gap to Leesburg,” 
he said. “I was so tired and sleepy I could hardly move, and had bruised 
my feet badly against those great rocks in the Gap. After we had got through, 
I felt as though I must rest a little while, and so Sat-down by the side of the 
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road. The rear of the division had just passed and was not more than ten 
rods off, when a horseman rode back from it and stopped before me. 

“* Now then, get up and come along with me,’ he said. 

“He didn’t look or speak like an officer, though he wore a blue overcoat, 

and I felt at first like giving him a short answer; but I said, 

“«T was going on ina minute, I shouldn’t have stopped without I had 
been very tired.’ 

“Then he laughed a little, and showed me a navy-revolver which he car- 
ried in his boot-leg. 

“« You think I’m one of your officers,’ he said; ‘ but that’s a bad mistake. 
You've heard of Mosby, I suppose? Well, I’ll show him to you in half an 
hour ;’ and he drew the pistol, cocked it, and pointed it at my head. ‘Now 
do as I tell you, my fine fellow, or I'll blow a round hole through you! Break 
the stock of your musket across that stump—quick! Now take that path 
across the fields, pretty lively |’ 

“ You see, Captain, the fellow had me ina tight place, and I had to sub- 
mit. It almost broke my heart to destroy my old ‘Springfield’ that I’d used 
so often on picket and in battle; but I did it, and the guerrilla actually drove 
me off prisoner before the division was well out of sight, and when I could 
hear the tramp of the leading brigade of the next coming down the Gap!” 

During the Spring of 1865, I held a staff position, and had frequent oppor- 
tunities to talk with the prisoners that were brought in. One day in April 
two of the guerrillas came to headquarters and delivered themselves to the 
Provost Marshal, claiming the benefit of the terms of Lee’s surrender, which 
we were of course bound to extend to them. One of them was a bright, in- 
telligent lad, and was perfectly willing to communicate all he knew about the 
partisan leader and his troop. He astonished me by the information that he 
had himself ridden several times in the night-time with our marching col- 
umns, disguised in our uniform, and was always taken for one of our cavalry- 
men. Our officers, he said, sometimes addressed him roughly, and ordered 
him to ride forward to his place. Keeping along with the column, in the 
confusion of the march, he would watch his chance to separate some single 
soldier from the others, show him his pistol and compel him to follow him 
into captivity. 

“But if he had refused, you would not have dared to shoot him right 
there?” I queried. 

“ Perhaps not; but that never happened. A man is so thunderstruck at 
finding himself in the hands of his enemies before he knows it that you can 
lead him right away before his senses come back.” 

“ And if you had been discovered, and the alarm raised—what then?” 

“ Good luck and my horse’s legs would have saved me.” 

“You knew, I suppose, that you were liable to be hung as a spy, if taken 
under such circumstances ?” 

“T was very little afraid of that,” he said, with a saucy laugh. “The colo- 
nel always hung two to your one, when you tried that game.” 

I silently admitted the truth of this assertion. The laws of war fully justi- 
fied the execution of Rebel soldiers found within our lines, and half a dozen 
of them were treated thus upon one occasion ; but Mosby made no diserim- 
ination in favor of the penalties of a legitimate warfare. His bloody retalia- 
tion for this execution was the slaughter of twice as many of our cavalry near 
Charlestown, who were deliberately shot and hung after they had surrendered. 
41 
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One of this unfortunate party I saw in the hospital at Winchester, suffermg 
from a terrible bullet-wound in the head, inflicted by Mosby’s own hand. 
Rumor said that an insulting message to General Sheridan followed this 
outrage. 

Further conversation with the paroled guerrilla developed some very 
curious facts about his chief, too characteristic of the man and of his peculiar 
method of warfare to be omitted. 

“How,” I asked, “did Mosby manage to know so much about the move- 
ments of our wagon trains?” 

“It’s a fact,” he said, “that almost every supply train that went up the 
Valley used to have one or more of us for drivers, dressed in blue, of course. 
We would get in some way to Harper's Ferry—generally by playing sick 
Federal soldier who wanted to get up to the front—or by joining the train at 
night when it was parked, and getting into a wagon without being seen. In 
this way we could find out all about the train—whether it was worth cap- 
turing, and if there was a paymaster’s chest along, and how many and what 
kind of guards were with it—and then, finding some clever chance to steal a 
horse and make off, we could reach Mosby or one of his detachments by a 
few hours’ hard riding, and bring down the troops to surprise the escort be- 
fore we were missed. When there were only two or three companies of in- 
fantry along we had little trouble, for they were well scattered the whole 
length of the train, perhaps a mile or two, and we could sweep them up 
before they knew who we were; but when there was a battalion all in 
compact order, or a squadron of cavalry, we had to be wary. We generally 
attacked a train early in the morning, when it was pulling out of park, be- 
cause there was apt to be some confusion then, which we could take advan- 
tage of.” 

“You always plundered your prisoners ?” 

“ O yes; we considered that fair. We got a great deal of money and very 
often a watch that way. We wanted knives badly after the bldckade began, 
and this was our only chance to get them. Mosby always allowed it. The 
Confederate Government was bound to buy every horse and mule we took, 
and to allow us for keeping prisoners till we delivered them at Richmond or 
at General Early’s headquarters.” 

“ And pay you as soldiers, too?” I asked. He gave another dry laugh as 
he replied : 

“ Well, for the most part, we paid ourselves out of the Federal Paymasters’ 
chests. There was always a strict division made of the greenbacks, accord- 
ing torank. We had uproarious times when an invoice of whiskey hap- 
pened to fall into our hands. Sometimes I’ve seen half the troop drunk for 
three days in the mountains, and Mosby storming like a pirate; but they 
minded him very little till the last drop was gone, and then all hands were 
ready for work again. He never touched liquor; coffee excited him just as 
whiskey will most men.” 

“ Were his men all regularly enlisted soldiers?” 

“Certainly ; every man. The best riders were picked out of the cavalry 
and sent to him. Not a man in the troop but has been culled out of other 
commands for this service ” 

“ You have, no doubt, had some narrow escapes?” 

“A great many. I remember in particular one night in Leesburg when I 
slipped out of the two-story window of a friend’s house while the Federal 
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soldiers were coming up stairs. I ran to the stable, dressed myself on the 
way, took my horse out and rode him off bare-back and without a bridle. 
But that horse, sir, 1 would have risked my neck for any time. We all rode 
splendid animals, real Virginia thoroughbreds.” 

All this, and much more, most of it truth, no doubt, was told me by my 
guerrilla acquaintance after Lee’s surrender had disbanded every armed Rebel 
organization, There was one incident which he had no need to tell me about, 
as I knew its particulars much better than he did; and this is the story I 
began to tell. It shows at least one instance where Mosby’s men were sig- 
nally outwitted by the adroitness and audacity of one of the many bold fel- 
lows of our division. As I said, it happened in March, 1865, when all armed 
resistance in the Valley, except that of the guerrillas, wasat an end. One bri- 
gade of Dwight’s division garrisoned Winchester; another, with the headquar- 
ters, was at Stevenson’s Station, three miles north of it, which was the ter- 
minus of the military railroad from Harper’s Ferry, and the Third guarded 
this road, a line of twenty-five miles. The duty was a most important one, 
for over this road all our forage and supplies were transported, and much de- 
pended upon its being maintained. And the guerrillas knew it as well as we. 
There was not a vital point of the line—a bridge, a switch or a station—that 
they did not menace; and on more than one occasion they had resorted to 
those most rascally and inhuman practices of firing into trains and throwing 
them off the track. General Hancock threatened them in good earnest with 
death at the drum-head, if caught in any such act; but they continued as 
troublesome as ever, and the Railroad brigade, as we called it, was kept upon 
the qui vive of vigilance and excitement. 

The Opequan is crossed by this road near Summit Point, and several miles 
east of Stevenson’s. The bridge at this crossing, and some miles of the track 
in either direction, were guarded by a veteran Massachusetts regiment, than 
which there were no better in the division. The camp was perched like an 
old feudal stronghold on the summit of a high hill, whence the Colonel could 
take a comprehensive outlook over the adjacent country in the daytime, 
After nightfall there was always some excitement along the chain of senti- 
nels. Listening ears at headquarters could hear the sharp “ Halt—who goes 
there?” of the picket, half a mile away, and musket shots in the silence of 
the night at prowlers often brought the regiment under arms. The Adjutant 
of this command was—but he is as modest in peace as he was in war, and 
will thank me to disguise him under the name of Lieutenant Blake.” He was 
a prompt, decided young man, thoroughly conversant with his duties, and 
just as unassuming as brave men always are. But he was certainly out of 
his element in the infantry. A fearless, dashing fellow, an expert shot, a 
splendid horseman, and quick as lightning at an emergency, he was just the 
man to head a squadron of cavalry in such a charge as that which finished 
the day at Winchester. Sheridan has a fondness for men of his stamp, and it 
may be that the Adjutant would have won distinction had he ridden south- 
ward with the ten thousand who had already scattered Early’s fragmentary 
army through Rockfish Gap. But however that may be, he made himself 
known to us all by the adventure I am about to relate. Probably every man 
in Hancock’s army had heard of Lieutenant Blake and his exploit a week 
after it occurred. 

About three miles from the camp, on the Berryville road, was the residence 
of one of the substantial farmers of the Shenandoah; and this farmer had a 
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daughter, and a handsome one. The name I never heard; Darrell will answer 
for the father, and Belle Darrell for the daughter. With this household 
Blake had contracted a pleasant acquaintance during the previous Autumn, 
when the army passed the place on one of its many marches. Whether or 
not he had met any of them in the interval, 1 am unable to say; but it is 
juite certain that the very first occupation that he devoted himself to in his 
leisure, after the establishment of the camp, was to call for his horse and 
orderly, and ride over to the Darrells’. This, every military reader will agree, 
was wrong—decidedly wrong. He knew perfectly well that the neighborhood 
swarmed with guerrillas, and that the risk he was taking was too great to be 
invited under any circumstances, except in the strict line of his duty. Neither 
had he any assurance of the loyalty of the Darrells; the presumption is that 
he never asked for any. His conduct was simply a reassertion of the venera- 
ble truth, that with a lady in the case, a man will brave every danger, and 
face every hazard. The story speedily went round the camp that the Adju- 
tant had become smitten with a Rebel girl past all hope of rescue, and many 
were the mess-table jokes cracked at his expense: among them a proposition 
from some Nantucket wag to send to Stevenson’s for the Provost Marshal to 
administer the oath of allegiance to Blake, to guard against contagious in- 
fluences. But the Adjutant bore it all with imperturbable good humor, and 
continued his visits at the Darrell place with great regularity. Twice a week, 
at least, he went, always armed and accompanied by an orderly; and, so far 
as those in camp could judge, the affair seemed to have ripened into a con- 
ventional Down-East love-making. But perhaps the sequel may show that 
Blake was more pertinacious than successful in his wooing. 

The last of these visits was the memorable one. As he afterward admitted, 
he had promised Miss Darrell to “ come on Tuesday afte:noon at three o’clock, 
sure;” and at two of that afternoon he accordingly left camp in his usual 
trim, followed by his orderly. He reached the house in due time, and with- 
out adventure, and giving his reins to the orderly, walked up to the steps. 
Belle was in the doorway to welcome him. There was nobody at home Lut 
herself, she said, and she was very glad to see him. Wouldn’t he come in? y 

Lieutenant Blake went in without any scruples, much encouraged, no doubt, 
by the cordiality of his welcome; merely looking over his shoulder to tell 
Max to “take good care of the horses,” 

Now, although very censurable in making these visits at all, the Adjutant 
was still 4 soldier, and a good one, and had strictly instructed Max, upon the 
first visit, that he was always to keep the horses’ reins in his hands, to sit 
where he could watch the road, leave the gate wide open, and to report 
instantly the first appearance of a man, however dressed. But Max was a 
German, not long from his native duchy; and although anxious to do his 
duty faithfully, sometimes misunderstood directions in a most woful manner. 
His standing orders at Darrell’s he comprehended perfectly; but when, upon 
this occasion, he received the additional instructions to “ take good care of the 
horses,” he interpreted them literally. In three minutes after receiving his 
instructions he had both the animals unsaddled and unbridled, tied up to the 
manger in the barn, and eating greedily from farmer Darrell’s oats, which had 
in some way escaped the prying eyes of our forage-masters. Meanwhile the 
Adjutant sat éé¢e-d-té¢e in the parlor with his hostess, enjoying her conversa- 
tion itimensely, and in blissful ignorance of the doings of his Dutch orderly. 
Blissfaliideed! His heart would have leaped to his mouth, and himself 
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have bolted precipitately for the barn, had any suspicion of the truth crossed 
his mind. But no thought of the kind troubled him, and an hour passed 
pleasantly and cosily. Then Max came running in, breathless with excite- 
ment, and reported that a squad of horsemen were in sight, coming toward 
the house. The Adjutant rose from his chair; Miss Darrell did the same, and 
placed a hand on each shoulder. 

“They are only some of your men from Winchester,” she said, coaxingly. 
“Don’t go, Lieutenant.” 

Blake was a little disturbed by the intelligence which the orderly brought, 
but still more by the very entreating way in which the girl urged him to 
remain. He had never been so pressed to prolong his visit before. Taking 
the two things together, he was decidedly uneasy. 

“T think I must step outside, Miss Darrell, and see about this,” he said. 
He was about to suit the action to the words, when he became aware that the 
hands of the siren were transferred from his shoulders to his arms, and the 
girl herself was clinging to him with well-simulated distress, while she begged 
him not to leave her. It would be so dreadful if anything should happen to 
him there. They might perhaps be Confederates ; if they were, they wouldn’t 
know he was there if he stayed in the house. No, no—he mustn’t, shouldn't 
go; and although the Adjutant is unable to remember distinctly, he thinks 
that at this juncture of affairs he felt both the hands somewhere about the 
back of his neck. 

He was a cool, clear-headed, thinking youth, as well as a courageous one; 
just the man not to be shorn, Samson-like, by the arts of any Delilah. He 
thought he saw a trap, and throwing the girl into a corner, rushed from the 
house with Max at his heels. The horses were missing, and then he became 
aware for the first time of the helpless condition in which the stupidity of 
Max had placed them both. Running into the barn, with the orderly close 
behind him, he glanced at the horses as they quietly fed at the manger. Five 
minutes, at the least, would be required to saddle and bridle them, and get 
them into the road. He returned to the door and looked out. A horseman 
was just entering the yard by the gate; another was five rods behind him; 
five more were coming up the road at a rapid trot. The first rode directly 
into the yard, and stopped ten feet from the barn door. The keen eye of the 
Adjutant gave one comprehensive glance at horse and rider. The first was a 
magnificent Virginia thoroughbred, clean-limbed and sinewy; the latter a 
young man who sat him like a Centaur, dressed in the ordinary farmer’s 
clothes of the vicinity. He wore a belt under his sack, which might very 
easily conceal pistols. He saw the Adjutant and Max standing in the door- 
way of the barn, sang out “ Good day, sir,” and put his hand under his coat, 

A man in a corner can do a great deal of thinking in a quarter of a minute. 
Blake had@een some of Mosby’s men as prisoners, and noticed their noncha- 
lant, devil-may-care carriage. This man had the same appearance. He 
observed the horse, and decided at once that it was a better animal than any 
farmer in the neighborhood owned. Ordinary observers might have seen 
nothing suspicious in the man’s appearance; Blake was instantly satisfied 
that he was a guerrilla. 

And if he was, what then ? 

A great many men would have found the situation just such as to justify 
an unresisting surrender. Seven mounted men were opposed to him; flight 
was impossible; it seemed folly and sure destruction to fight. All this, 
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which careful, prudent minds would have taken thought of, never once oc- 
curred to Lieutenant Blake. The experience of three years on the skirmish 
and picket lines had taught him some valuable lessons ; and though he would 
have fought there till the last gasp rather than to be taken under such humili- 
ating circumstances, his plan, formed on the instant, was one of mixed auda- 
city and adroitness. 

He had with him two of Colt’s navy revolvers, one in each boot-leg, as the 
staff and cavalry carried them. Before the horseman had time to utter 
another word, or withdraw his hand, Blake discharged one of the weapons 
directly at his breast. The heavy ball struck him just below the shoulder; 
he reeled in his saddle, clutched wildly at his horse’s mane, and fell, an inert 
mass, to the ground. The Adjutant sprang to the animal’s head and grasped 
the bridle before he could escape; and just as his left foot found the stirrup, 
the second horseman entered the yard. He had no time to comprehend the 
meaning of the scene; the Adjutant rested the revolver on the saddle and 
fired again. The shot was again effectual; the man threw up his arms and 
tumbled from his seat, while the frightened horse ran directly to the barn. 

“Catch him and mount, and ride like the devil!” Blake shouted to Max, as 
heswung himself into the saddle and struck both spurs into the horse’s sides. 
The animal bounded into the road, hardly ten rods ahead of the squad, who, 
alarmed by the firing, were closing up at a gallop. Blake discharged another 
load from his revolver at them, and then sped down the road toward camp, 
like an arrow from the bow. The orderly had by this time also mounted and 
reached the road; but his horse became ungovernable, ran into the woods, 
and brushed off poor Max against the branch of a tree. The guerrillas clat- 
tered past him, yelling like Camanches, shouting to him not to stir till they 
returned, and vanished in the pursuit. Max waited until they had all passed, 
and then plunged into the woods and made his way by a circuitous route 
back to camp. The pursuers probably thought him disabled, and so took no 
pains to secure him; or their eagerness to capture the officer may have led 
them to disregard him. For the next ten minutes there was such a race 
along that road as is not often extemporized in Virginia or elsewhere. More 
than three miles lay between Darrell’s and the camp—enough for a good trial 
of speed. The Adjutant’s new-found horse literally devoured the distance, 
measuring the ground in a long gallop, and bounding with increasing swift- 
ness at every touch of the spurs. The guerrillas made furious efforts to over- 
take him, but it was evident from the first that their animals could not com- 
pete with that of their fallen leader. A volley of pistol and carbine balls 
whistled past the ears of the fugitive, and one inflicted a slight wound on his 
leg, but, very fortunately, none struck the horse. The pursuers continued to 
fire, while Blake continually increased the distance between him and them, 
riding with his head bent down to the saddle to escape the balls, until, at last, 
he dashed into the camp lines just as the drummers were beating the long 
roll, and the companies were hurrying into line. The pursuers pulled up 
almost within rifle-shot of the camp, wheeled their horses, and d'sappearnd at 
a gallop. 

The Adjutant speedily told his story, and the Colonel sent him b:~" to the 
scene of the rencounter, with two companies. No traces of the guerrillas were 
found on the road, nor around the house, except some spots of blood near the 
barn; but upon entering the house a scene was discovered which the reader 
has probably anticipated. The man whom the Adjutant had first shot was 
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lying insensible on the floor, with Belle Darrell holding his head in her lap, 
and weeping bitterly. Further search in the vicinity revealed the fact that 
the other guerrilla had been carried by his comrades to the house of a doctor, 
half a mile away, and then taken off with them. 

“ It’s very doubtful if he lives,” the doctor said, in response to the ques- 
tions asked him. “ There’s a ball clean through his neck.” 

The wounded man at Darrell’s was taken in an ambulance to the camp, 
where the ball was extracted. It had passed entirely through one lung, and 
the surgeon pronounced the case hopeless, Although he lingered a week, 
there was never any expectation of his recovery. Belle Darrell was con- 
stantly by his bedside, in an agony of mind which it was pitiful to behold, 
and which left no doubt in the minds of those who witnessed it that the two 
were betrothed lovers. Just before his death, the guerrilla rallied a little, 
and recognizing the Adjutant, motioned him to put his head close to the 
pillow. 

“ There was a pretty trap laid for you,” he whispered ; “ but you were too 
much for us. I don’t blame you; you could do nothing else. I’ve lost my 
life in the matter, and you’ve gained the best horse in the Valley.” 

He died after a week of suffering, and Belle Darrell went back to her 
father’s, overwhelmed with grief, and, it is to be hoped, not untroubled by 
her conscience ; while the Adjutant, who suddenly found himself famous, was 
perfectly satisfied to discontinue his visits at the house. The affair was offi- 
cially reported to General Hancock, who observed that the officer had done 
the only thing which would retain his rank in the service. 

“ Because,” he said, “if he had been taken prisoner under such circum- 
stances, I should certainly have dismissed him. I hope the lesson will not be 
lost on the command.” 

Nevertheless, I think the General really admired the pluck and coolness of 
the Adjutant as much as any of us. Blake added a bar to his shoulder within 
a month. 

In my talk with the paroled guerrilla, previously mentioned, I spoke of 
this affair, and asked him if he knew anything of it. 

“T know that it made sorrow enough among us, for a while,” he replied. 
“The man your officer shot first was a lieutenant of the troop, and the other 
was a sergeant. They brought the sergeant over to Upperville, but he died 
in two days. Mosby said, when he heard of it, that he had lost two of his 
very best men; and I don’t think anything ever happened to us that grieved 
him as this did” 

JAMES FRANKLIN Firts. 








HELIOTROPE. 





AKE those heliotropes away— 
How I hate their purple bloom 
Fling the casement wide, I pray— 
I am faint with their perfume. 


Cruel odors, born of tears ! 

Would you know what they recall ?— 
From the springtime of my years 

Comes a dream of evenfall 


In a garden by the sea ; 

There’s a new moon in the sky, 
And the vine-leaves airily 

Austle o’er me where I lie 


And a figure, fair and light, 

O’er the greensward seems to float : 
Little maiden robed in white, 

With those blossoms at her throat. 


All their fragrance mingling with 
That soft muslin’s every fold ; 

With the thrillings of her breath, 
And her hair’s warm, rippling gold. 


Oh, how blindly love believes ! 
I, to act its silly part: 

Stealing from her breast the leaves 
To be hidden next my heart. 


To be worn with prayers and tears : 
Giving strength to eager hands 
Through the labor of lone years 
In the far and foreign lands, 


Pah—their stifling, odorous weight ! 
Beaded knots of amethyst, 
Spicéd jewels that I hate! 
False as were the lips I kiss’d !|— 


Friend—if aught remains untold 
By those blossoms be it said. 
Take them : in their purple fold 
Youth and hope and love lie dead. 
Ina D. CooLBRITH, 

















THE CLAVERINGS. 


By Antony TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
WHAT CECILIA BURTON DID FOR HER SISTER-IN-LAW. 


§ soon as Harry Clavering had made his promise to Mr. Burton, and had 
declared that he would be in Onslow Crescent that same evening, he 
went away from the offices at the Adelphi, feeling it to be quite impossible 
that he should recommence his work there at that moment, even should it 
ever be within his power to do so. Nor did Burton expect that he should 
stay. He understood, from what had passed, much of Harry’s trouble, if not 
the whole of it; and though he did not despair on behalf of his sister, he was 
aware that her lover had fallen into a difficulty, from which he could not ex- 
tricate himself without great suffering and much struggling. But Burton 
was a man who, in spite of something cynical on the surface of his character, 
believed well of mankind generally, and well also of men as individuals. 
Even though Harry had done amiss, he might be saved. And though Har- 
ry’s conduct to Florence might have been bad, nay, might have been false, 
still, as Burton believed, he was too good to be cast aside, or spurned out of 
the way, without some further attempt to save him. 

When Clavering had left him Burton went back to his work, and after a 
while succeeded in riveting his mind on the papers before him. It was a hard 
struggle with him, but he did it, and did not leave his business till his usual 
hour. It was past five when he took down his hat and his umbrella, and, as 
I fear, dusted his boots before he passed out of the office on to the passage. 
As he went he gave sundry directions to porters and clerks, as was his wont, 
and then walked off intent upon his usual exercise before he should reach his 
home. 

But he had to determine on much with reference to Florence and Harry 
before he saw his wife. How was the meeting of the evening to take place, 
and in what way should it be commenced? If there were indispensable 
cause for his anger, in what way should he show it, and if necessity for ven- 
geance, how should his sister be avenged? There is nothing more difficult 
for a man than the redressing of injuries done to a woman who is very near 
to him and very dear to him. The whole theory of Christian meekness and 
forgiveness becomes broken to pieces and falls to the ground, almost as an 
absurd theory, even at the idea of such wrong. What man ever forgave an 
insult to his wife or an injury to his sister, because he had taught himself 
that to forgive trespasses is a religious duty? Without an argument, with- 
out a moment’s thought, the man declares to himself that such trespasses as 
those are not included in the general order. But what is he todo? Thirty 
years since his course was easy, and unless the sinner were a clergyman, he 
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could in some sort satisfy his craving for revenge by taking a pistol in his 
hand, and having a shot at the offender. That method was doubtless barbar- 
ous and unreasonable, but it was satisfactory and sufficed. But what can he 
do now? A thoughtful, prudent, painstaking man, such as was Theodore 
Burton, feels that it is not given to him to attack another with his fists, to fly 
at his enemy’s throat, and carry out his purpose after the manner of dogs. 
Such a one has probably something round his heart which tells him that if so 
attacked he could defend himself; but he knows that he has no aptitude for 
making such onslaught, and is conscious that such deeds of arms would be 
unbecoming to him. In many, perhaps in most of such cases, he may, if he 
please, have recourse to the laws. But any aid that the law can give him is 
altogether distasteful to him. The name of her that is so dear to him should 
be kept quiet as the grave under such misfortune, not blazoned through ten 
thousand columns for the amusement of all the crowd. There is nothing left 
for him but to spurn the man—not with his foot but with his thoughts; and 
the bitter consciousness that to such spurning the sinner will be indifferent. 
The old way was barbarous certainly, and unreasonable—but there was a 
satisfaction in it that has been often wanting since the use of pistols went out 
of fashion among us. 

All this passed through Burton’s mind as he walked home. One would not 
have supposed him to be a man eager for bloodshed—he with a wife whom he 
deemed to be perfect, with children who in his eyes were gracious as young 
gods, with all his daily work which he loved as good workers always do; but 
yet, as he thought of Florence, as he thought of the possibility of treachery 
on Harry’s part, he regarded almost with dismay the cenclusion to which he 
was forced to come—that there could be no punishment. He might proclaim 
the offender to the world as false, and the world would laugh at the proclaimer, 
anc shake hands with the offender. To sit together with such a man ona 
barrel of powder, or fight him over a handkerchief, seemed to him to be rea- 
sonable, nay salutary, under such a grievance. There are sins, he felt, which 
the gods should punish with instant thunderbolts, and such sins as this were 
of such anature. His Florence—pure, good, loving, true, herself totally void 
of all suspicion, faultless in heart as well as mind, the flower of that Burton 
flock which had prospered so well—that she should be sacrificed through the 
treachery of a man who, at his best, had scarcely been worthy of her! The 
thought of this was almost too much for him, and he gnashed his teeth as he 
went on his way. 

But yet he had not given up the man. Though he could not restrain him- 
self from foreshadowing the misery that would result from such baseness, yet 
he told himself that he would not condemn before condemnation was neces- 
sary. Harry Clavering might not be good enough for Florence. What man 
was good enough for Florence? But still, if married, Harry, he thought, 
would not make a bad husband. Many a man who is prone enough to escape 
from the bonds which he has undertaken to endure—to escape from them be- 
fore they are riveted—is mild enough under their endurance, when they are 
once fastened upon him. Harry Clavering was not of such a nature that 
Burton could tell himself that it would be well that his sister should escape 
even though her way of escape must lie through the fire and water of out- 
raged love. That Harry Clavering was a gentleman, that he was clever, that 
he was by nature affectionate, soft in manner, tender of heart, anxious to 
please, good-tempered, and of high ambition, Burton knew well; and he 
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partly recognized the fact that Harry had probably fallen into his present 
fault more by accident than by design. Clavering was not a skilled and prac- 
ticed deceiver. At ljast, as he drew near to his own door, he resolved on the 
line of conduct he would pursue. He would tell his wife everything, and she 
should receive Harry alone. 

He was weary when he reached home, and was a little cross with his fatigue. 
Good man as he was, he was apt to be fretful on the first moment of his re 
turn to his own house, hot with walking, tired with his day’s labor, and in 
want of his dinner. His wife understood this well, and always bore with him 
at such moments, coming down to him in the dressing-room behind the back 
parlor, and ministering to his wants. I fear he took some advantage of her 
goodness, knowing that at such moments he could grumble and scold without 
danger of contradiction. But the institution was established, and Cecilia 
never rebelled against its traditional laws. On the present day he had much 
to say to her, but even that he could not say without some few symptoms of 
petulant weariness, 

“I’m afraid you’ve had a terrible long day,” she said. 

“T don’t know what you call terribly long. I find the days terribly short, 
I have had Harry with me, as I told you I should.” 

“ Well, well. Say in one word, dear, that it is all right—if it is so.” 

“ But it is not all right. I wonder what on earth the men do to the boots, 
that I can never get a pair that do not hurt me in walking.” At this moment 
she was standing over him with his slippers. 

“Will you have a glass of sherry before dinner, dear; you are so tired?” 

“ Sherry—no !” 

“ And what about Harry? You don’t mean to say———’ 

“If you'll listen, I’ll tell you what I do mean to say.” Then he described 
to her as well as he could, what had really taken place between him and Harry 
Clavering at the office. 

“ He cannot mean to be false, if he is coming here,” said the wife. 

“He does not mean to be false; but he is one of those men who can be false 
without meaning it, who allow themselves to drift away from their anchors, 
and to be carried out into seas of misery and trouble, because they are not 
careful in looking to their tackle. i think that he may still be held toa right 
course, and therefore I have begged him to come here.” 

“T am sure that you are right, Theodore. He is so good and so affectionate, 
and he made himself so much one of us!” 

“Yes; too easily by half. That is just the danger. But look here, Cissy. 
I'll tell you what I mean to do. I will not see him myself; at any rate, not 
at first. Probably I had better not see him at all. You shall talk to him.” 

“By myself?” 

“Why not? You and he have always been great friends, and he is a man 
who can speak more openly to a worhan than to another man.” 

“ And what shall I say as to your absence?” 

“Just the truth. Tell him that I am remaining in the dining-room because 
hthink his task will be easier with you in my absence, He has got himself 
into some mess withythat woman.” 

“With Lady Ongar?” 

“Yes ; not that her name was mentioned between us, but I suppose it 
18 so.” 

“ Horrible woman ; wicked, wretched creature |” 
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“T know nothing about that, nor, as I suppose, do you.” 

“ My dear, you must have heard.” 

“But if I had—and I don’t know that I have—I need not have believed, 
I am told that she married an old man who is now dead, and I suppose she 
wants a young husband.” 

“ My dear!” 

“Tf I were you, Cissy, I would say as little as might be about her. She 
was an old friend of Harry’s——” 

“ She jilted him when he was quite a boy; I know that—long before he had 
seen our Florence.” 

“ And she is connected with him through his cousin. Let her be ever so 
bad, I should drop that.” 

“ You can’t suppose, Theodore, that I want even to mention hername. I’m 
told that nobody ever visits her.” 

“She needn’t be a bit the worse on that account. Whenever I hear that 
there is a woman whom nobody visits, I always feel inclined to go and pay 
my respects to her.” 

“ Theodore, how can you say so?” ' 

“ And that, I suppose, is just what Harry has done. If the world and his 
wife had visited Lady Ongar, there would not have been all this trouble now.” 

Mrs. Burton of course undertook the task which her husband assigned to 
her, though she did so with much nervous trepidation, and many fears lest 
the desired object should be lost through her own maladroit management. 
With her, there was at least no doubt as to the thing to be done—no hesita- 
tion as to the desirability of securing Harry Clavering for the Burton faction. 
Everything in her mind was to be forgiven to Harry, and he was to be re- 
ceived by them all with open arms and loving caresses, if he would only 
abandon Lady Ongar altogether. To secure her lover for Florence, was Mrs. 
Burton’s single and simple object. She raised no questions now within her 
own breast as to whether Harry would make a good husband. Any such 
question as that should have been asked and answered before he had been 
accepted at Stratton. The thing to be done now was to bring Harry and 
Florence together, and—since such terrible dangers were intervening—to make 
them man and wife with as little further delay as might be possible. The 
name of Lady Ongar was odious to her. When men went astray in matters 
of love, it was within the power of Cecilia Burton’s heart to forgive them; 
but she could not pardon women that so sinned. This countess had once 
jilted Harry, and that was enough to secure her condemnation. And since 
that, what terrible things had been said of her! And dear, uncharitable 
Cecilia Burton was apt to think, when evil was spoken of women—of women 
whom she did not know—that there could not be smoke without fire. And 
now this woman was a widow with a large fortune, and wanted a husband! 
What business had any widow to want a husband? It is so easy for wives 
to speak and think after that fashion when they are satisfied with their own 
ventures. 

It was arranged that when Harry came to the door, Mrs. Burton shoukl 
go up alone to the drawing-room and receive him there, remaining with her 
husband in the dining-room till he should come. Twice while sitting down- 
stairs after the cloth was gone she ran upstairs with the avowed purpose of 
going into the nursery, but in truth that she might see that the room was 
comfortable, that it looked pretty, and that the chairs were so arranged as to 
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be convenient, The two eldest children were with them in the parlor, and 
when she started on her second errand, Cissy reminded her that baby would 
beasleep. Theodore, who understood the little manceuvre, smiled, but said 
nothing, and his wife, who in such matters was resolute, went and made her 
further little changes in the furniture. At last there came the knock at the 
door—the expected knock, a knock which told something of the hesitating, 
unhappy mind of him who had rapped, and Mrs. Burton started on her 
business. “Tell him just simply why you are there alone,” said her hus- 
band. 

“Ts it Harry Clavering?” Cissy asked, “and mayn’t I go?” 

“It is Harry Clavering,” her father said, “and you may not go. Indeed, 
it is time you went somewhere else.” 

It was Harry Clavering. He had not spent a pleasant day since he had 
left Mr. Beilby’s offices in the morning, and, now that he had come to Onslow 
Crescent, he did not expect to spend a pleasant evening. When I declare 
that as yet he had not come to any firm resolution, I fear that he will be held 
as being too weak for the ré/e of hero even in such pages as these. Perhaps 
no terms have been so injurious to the profession of the novelist as those two 
words, hero and heroine. In spite of the latitude which is allowed to the 
writer in putting his own interpretation upon these words, something heroic 
is still expected ; whereas, if he attempt to paint from nature, how little that 
is heroic should he describe! How many young men, subjected to the tempta- 
tions which had befallen Harry Clavering—how many young men whom you, 
delicate reader, number among your friends—would have come out from them 
unscathed? A man, you say, delicate reader, a true man can love but one 
woman—but one at atime. So you say, and are so convinced; but no con- 
viction was ever more false. When a true man has loved with all his heart 
and all his soul—does he cease to love—does he cleanse his heart of that pas- 
sion when circumstances run against him, and he is forced to turn elsewhere 
for his life’s companion? Or is he untrue asa lover in that he does not waste 
his life in desolation, because he has been disappointed? Or does his old love 
perish and die away, because another has crept into his heart? No; the first 
love, if that was true, is ever there; and should she and he meet after many 
years, though their heads be gray and their cheeks wrinkled, there will still 
be a touch of the old passion as their hands meet for a moment. Methinks 
that love never dies, unless it be murdered by downright ill-usage. It may 
be so murdered, but even ill-usage will more often fail than succeed in that 
enterprise. How, then, could Harry fail to love the woman whom he had 
loved first, when she returned to him still young, still beautiful, and told 
him, with all her charms and all her flattery, how her heart stood toward 
him ? 

But it is not to be thought that I excuse him altogether. A man, though 
he may love many, should be devoted only to one. The man’s feeling to the 
woman whom he is to marry should be this:—that not from love only, but 
from chivalry, from manhood, and from duty, he will be prepared always, and 
at all hazards, to defend her from every misadventure, to struggle ever that 
she may be happy, to see that no wind blows upon her with needless severity, 
that no ravening wolf of a misery shall come near her, that her path be swept 
clean for her—as clean as may be, and that her roof-tree be made firm upon 9 
rock. There is much of this which is quite independent of love—much of it 
that may be done without love. This is devotion, and it is this which a man 
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owes to the woman who has once promised to be his wife, and has not for- 
feited her right. Doubtless Harry Clavering should have remembered this at 
the first moment of his weakness in Lady Ongar’s drawing-room. Doubtless 
he should have known at once that his duty to Florence made it necessary 
that he should declare his engagement—even though, in doing so, he might 
have seemed to caution Lady Ongar on that point on which no woman can 
endure a caution. But the fault was hers, and the caution was needed. No 
doubt he should not have returned to Bolton Street. He should not have 
cozened himself by trusting himself to her assurances of friendship; he 
should have kept warm his love for the woman to whom his hand was owed, 
not suffering himself to make comparisons to her injury. He should have 
been chivalric, manly, full of high duty. He should have been all this, and 
full also of love, and then he would have been a hero. But men as I seethem 
are not often heroic. 

As he entered the room he saw Mrs. Burton at once, and then looked round 
quickly for her husband. “ Harry,” said she, “I am so glad to see you once 
again,” and she gave him her hand, and smiled on him with that sweet look 
which used to make him feel that it was pleasant to be near her. He took 
her hand and muttered some word of greeting, and then looked round again 
for Mr. Burton. ‘Theodore is not here,” she said, “ he thought it better that 
you and I should have a little talk together. He said you would like it best 
so; but perhaps I ought not to tell you that.” 

“T do like it best so—much best. I can speak to you as I could hardly 
speak to him.” 


“ What is it, Harry, that ails you? What has kept you away from us? 
Why do you leave poor Flo so long without writing to her? She will be here 
on Monday. You will come and see her then; or perhaps you will go with 
me and meet her at the station?” 

“Burton said that she was coming, but I did not understand that it was 


80 goon.” 

“ You do not think it too soon, Harry; do you?” 

“No,” said Harry, but his tone belied his assertion. At any rate he had 
not pretended to display any of a lover’s rapture at this prospect of seeing 
the lady whom he loved. 

“Sit down, Harry. Why do you stand like that and look so comfortless ? 
Theodore says that you have some trouble at heart. Is it a trouble that you 
ean tell to a friend such as I am?” 

“Tt is very hard to-tell. Oh, Mrs, Burton, I am broken-hearted, For the 
last two weeks I have wished that I might die.” 

“Do not say that, Harry ; that would be wicked.” 

“Wicked or not, it is true. I have been so wretched that I have not 
known how to hold myself. I could not bring myself to write to Florence.” 

“But why not? You do not mean that you are false to Florence. You 
cannot mean that. Harry, say at once that it is not so, and I will promise 
you her forgiveness, Theodore’s forgiveness, all our forgiveness for anything 
else. Oh, Harry, say anything but that.” In answer to this Harry Claver- 
ing had nothing to say, but sat with his head resting on his arm and his face 
turned away from her. “Speak, Harry; if you are a man, say something. 
Is itso? If it be so, I believe that you will have killed her. Why do you 
not speak tome? Harry Clavering, tell me what is the truth.” 

Then he told her all lis storv, not looking her once in the face, not chang- 
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ing his voice, suppressing his emotion till he came to the history of the pres- 
ent days. He described to her how he had loved Julia Brabazon, and how 
his love had been treated by her; how he had sworn to himself, when he 
knew that she had in truth become that lord’s wife, that for her sake he 
would keep himself from loving any other woman. Then he spoke of his first 
days at Stratton and of his early acquaintance with Florence, and told her 
how different had been his second love—how it had grown gradually and 
with no check to his confidence, till he felt sure that the sweet girl who was 
so often near him would, if he could win her, be to him a source of joy for all 
his life. “And so she shall,” said Cecilia, with tears running down her 
cheeks ; “she shall do so yet.” And he went on with his tale, saying how 
pleasant it had been for him to find himself at home in Onslow Crescent ; how 
he had joyed in calling her Cecilia, and having her infants in his arms, as 
though they were already partly belonging to him. And he told her how he 
had met the young widow at the station, having employed himself on her 
behalf at her sister’s instance; and how cold she had been to him, offending 
him by her silence and sombre pride. “ False woman!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Burton. “Oh, Cecilia, do not abuse her—do not say a word till you know 
all.” “I know that she is false,” said Mrs. Burton, with vehement indigna- 
tion. “She is not false,” said Harry; “if there be falsehood, it is mine.” 
Then he went on, and said how different she was when next he saw her- 
How then he understood that her solemn and haughty manner had been almost 
forced on her by the mode of her return, with no other friend to meet her. 
“She has deserved no friend,” said Mrs. Burton. “ You wrong her,” said 
Harry ; “ you do not know her. If any woman has been ever sinned against, 
it is she.” “ But was she not false from the very first—false, that she might 
become rich by marrying a man that she did not love? Will you speak up for 
her after that? Oh, Harry, think of it.” 

“IT will speak up for her,” said Harry; and now it seemed for the first 
time that something of his old boldness had returned to him. “I will speak 
up for her, although she did as you say, because she has suffered as few 
women have been made to suffer, and because she has repented in ashes as 
few women are called on to repent.” And now as he warmed with his feel- 
ing for her, he uttered his words faster and with less of shame in his voice. 
He described how he had gone again and again to Bolton Street, thinking no 
evil, till—till—till something of the old feeling had come back upon him. He 
meant to be true in his story, but I doubt whether he told all the truth. 
How coukd he tell it all? How could he confess that the blaze of the woman’s 
womanhood, the flame of her beauty, and the fire engendered by her mingled 
rank and suffering, had singed him and burned him up, poor moth that he 
was? “And then at last I learned,” said he, “ that—that she had loved me 
more than I had believed.” 

“ And is Florence to suffer because she has postponed her love of you to her 
love of money ?” 

“ Mrs. Burton, if you do not understand it now, I do not know that I can 
tell you more. Florence alone in this matter is altogether good. Lady On- 
gar has been wrong, and I have been wrong. I sometimes think that Flor- 
ence is too good for me.” 

“Tt is for her to say that, if it be necessary.” 

“T have told you all now, and you will know why I have not come to 
you.” 
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“No, Harry; you have not told me all. Have you told that—woman that 
she should be your wife?” To this question he made no immediate answer, 
and she repeated it. ‘Tell me: have you told her you would marry her?” 

“T did tell her so.” 

“ And you will keep your word to her?” Harry, as he heard the words, 
was struck with awe that there should be such vehemence, such anger, in the 
voice of so gentle a woman as Cecilia Burton. ‘“ Answer me, sir,do you mean 
to marry this—countess?” But still hemade no answer. “I do not wonder 
that you cannot speak,” she said. “Oh, Florence—oh, my darling; my lost, 
broken-hearten angel!” Then she turned away her face and wept. 

“ Cecilia,” he said, attempting to approach her with his hand, without ris- 
ing from his chair. 

“No, sir; when I desired you to call me so, it was because I thought you 
were to be a brother. I did not think that there could be a thing so weak as 
you. Perhaps you had better go now, lest you should meet my husband in 
his wrath, and he should spurn you.” 

But Harry Clavering still sat in his chair, motionless—motionless, and 
without a word. After a while he turned his face toward her, and even in 
her own misery she was striken by the wretchedness of his countenance, 
Suddenly she rose quickly from her chair, and coming close to him, threw 
herself on her knees before him. “ Harry,” she said, “ Harry; it is not yet too 
late. Be our own Harry again; our dearest Harry. Say that it shall be so, 
What is this woman to you? What has she done for you, that for her you 
should throw aside such a one as our Florence? Is she noble, and good, and 
pure and spotless as Florence is? Will she love you with such love as Flor- 
ence’s? Will she believe in you as Florence believes? Yes, Harry, she be- 
lieves yet. She knows nothing of this, and shall know nothing, if you will 
only say that you will be true. No one shall know, and I will remember it 
only to remember your goodness afterward. Think of it, Harry; there can 
be no falseness to one who has been so false to you. Harry, you will not de- 
stroy us all at one blow?” 

Never before was man so supplicated to take into his arms youth and 
beauty and feminine purity! And in truth he would have yielded, as indeed, 
what man would not have yielded—had not Mrs. Burton been interrupted in 
her prayers. The step of her husband was heard upon the stairs, and she, 
rising from her knees, whispered quickly, “ Do not tell him that it is settled. 
Let me tell him when you are gone.” 

“ You two have been a long time together,” said Theodore, as he came in. 

“Why did you leave us, then, so long?” said Mrs. Burton, trying to smile, 
though the signs of tears were, as she well knew, plain enough. 

“T thought you would have sent for me.” 

“ Burton,” said Harry, “I take it kindly of you that you allowed me to 
see your wife alone.” 

“ Women always understand these things best,” said he. 

“And you will come again to-morrow, Harry, and answer me my question?” 

“ Not to-morrow.” 

“ Florence will be here on Monday.” 

“And why should he not come when Florence is here?” asked Theodore 
jn an angry tone. 

“Of course he will come, but I want to see him again first. Do I not, 
Harry?” 
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“T hate mysteries,” said Burton. 
“There shall be no mystery,” said his wife. “Why did you send him to 
me, but that there are some things difficult to discuss among three? Will 
you come to-morrow, Harry?” 

“ Not to-morrow ; but I will write to-morrow—early to-morrow. I will go 
now, and, of course, you will tell Burton everything that I have said. Good- 
night.” They both took his hand, and Cecilia pressed it as she looked with 
beseeching eyes into his face. What would she not have done to secure the 
happiness of the sister whom she loved? On this occasion she had descended 
low that she might do much, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
HOW DAMON PARTED FROM PYTHIAS. 


Lapy Onear, when she left Count Pateroff at the little fort on the cliff 
and entered by herself the gardens belonging to the hotel, had long since 
made up her mind that there should at last be a positive severance between 
herself and herdevoted Sophie. For half an hour she had been walking in 
silence by the count’s side; and though, of course, she had heard all that he 
had spoken, she had been able in that time to consider much. It must have 
been through Sophie that the count had heard of her journey to the Isle of 
Wight ;, and, worse than that, Sophie must, as she thought, have instigated 
this pursuit. In that she wronged her poor friend. Sophie had been simply 
paid by her brother for giving such information as enabled him to arrange 
this meeting. She had not even counselled him to follow Lady Ongar. But 
now Lady Ongar, in blind wrath, determined that Sophie should be expelled 
from her bosom. Lady Ongar would find this task of expulsion the less diffi- 
cult in that she had come to loathe her devoted friend, and to feel it to be in- 
cumbent on her to rid herself of such devotion. Now had arrived the 
moment in which it might be done. 

And yet there were difficulties. Two ladies living together in an inn can- 
not, without much that is disagreeable, send down to the landlord saying that 
they want separate rooms, because they have taken it into their minds to 
hate each other. And there would, moreover, be something awkward in 
saying to Sophie that, though she was discarded, her bill should be paid—for 
this last and only time. No; Lady Ongar had already perceived that would 
not do. She would not quarrel with Sophie after that fashion. She would 
leave the Isle of Wight on the following morning early, informing Sophie why 
she did so, and would offer money to the little Franco-Pole, presuming that 
it might not be agreeable to the Franco-Pole to be hurried away from her 
marine or rural happiness so quickly. But in doing this she would be care- 
ful to make Sophie understand that Bolton Street was to be closed against her 
for ever afterward. With neither Count Pateroff nor his sister would she 
ever again willingly place herself in contact. 

It was dark as she entered the house—the walk out, her delay there, and 
her return having together occupied her three hours. She had hardly felt the 
dusk growing on her as she progressed steadily on her way, with that odious 
man beside her. She had been thinking of other things, and her eyes had 
accustomed themselves gradually to the fading twilight. But now, when she 
saw the glimmer of the lamps from the inn-windows, she knew that the night 
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had come upon her, and she began to fear that she had been imprudent in al- 
lowing herself to be out so late—imprudent, even had she succeeded in being 
alone. She went direct to her own room, that, woman-like, she might con- 
sult her own face as to the effects of the insult she had received, and then 
having, as it were, steadied herself, and prepared herself for the scene that 
was to follow, she descended to the sitting-room and encountered her friend, 
The friend was the first to speak ; and the reader will kindly remember that 
the friend had ample reason for knowing what companion Lady Ongar had 
been likely to meet upon the downs. 

“ Julie, dear, how late you are,” said Sophie, as though she were rather 
irritated in having been kept so long waiting for her tea. 

“T am late,” said Lady Ongar. 

“ And don’t you think you are imprudent—all alone, you know, dear; just 
a leetle imprudent.” 

“ Very imprudent, indeed. I have been thinking of that now as I crossed 
the lawn, and found how dark it was. I have been very imprudent; but I 
have escaped without much injury.” 

“ Escaped! escaped what? Have you escaped a cold, or a drunken man?” 

“ Both, as I think.” Then she sat down, and, having rung the bell, she 
ordered tea. 

“ There seems to be something very odd with you,” said Sophie. “I do not 
quite understand you.” 

“ When did you see your brother last?” Lady Ongar asked 

“ My brother?” 

“ Yes, Count Pateroff. When did you see him last?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“ Well, it does not signify, as of course you will not tell me, But will you 
gay when you will see him next?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

“ Will it be to-night ?” 

“ Julia, what do you mean?” 

“ Only this, that I wish you would make him understand that if he has 
anything to do concerning me, he might as well do it out of hand. For the 
last hour——” 

“Then you have seen him?” 

“ Yes; is not that wonderful? I have seen him.” 

“ And why could you not tell him yourself what you had to say? He and 
I do not agree about certain things, and I do not like to carry messages to 
him. And you have seen him here on this sacré sea-coast ?” 

“ Exactly so; on this sacré sea-coast. Is it not odd that he should havé 
known that I was here—know the very inn we were at—and know, too, 
whither | was going to-night?” 

“ He would learn that from the servants, my dear.” 

“No doubt. He has been good enough to amuse me with mysterious 
threats as to what he would do to punish me if I would not——” 

“ Become his wife?” suggested Sophie. 

“Exactly. It was very flattering on his part. I certainly do not intend 
to become his wife.” 

“Ah, you like better that young Clavering who has the other sweetheart. 
He is younger. That is true.” , 

“Upon my word, yes. I like my cousin, Harry Clavering, much better 
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than I like your brother; but, as I take it, that has not much to do with it. 
I was speaking of your brother’s threats. I do not understand them ; but [ 
wish he could be made to understand that if he has anything to do, he had 
better go and do it. As for marriage, I would sooner marry the first plough- 
boy I could find in the fields.” 

“ Julie—you need not insult him.” 

“TI will have no more of your Julie; and I will have no more of you.” As 
she said this she rose from her chair, and she walked about the room. “ You 
have betrayed me, and there shall be an end of it.” 

“Betrayed you! what nonsense you talk. In what have I betrayed 
you?” 

“You set him upon my track here, though you knew I desired to avoid 
him.” 

“ And is that all? I was coming here to this detestable island, and I told 
my brother. That is my offence—and then you talk of betraying! Julie, 
you sometimes are a goose.” 

“Very often, no doubt; but, Madam Gordeloup, if you please we will be 
geese apart for the future.” 

“Oh, certairly ; if you wish it.” 

“TI do wish it.” 

“It cannot hurt me. I can choose my friends anywhere. The world is 
open to me to go where I please into society. I am not at a loss.” 

All this Lady Ongar well understood, but she could bear it without injury 
to her temper. Such revenge was to be expected from such a woman. “I 
do not want you to be at a Joss,” she said. “I.only want you to understand 
that after what has this evening occurred between your brother and me, our 
acquaintance had better cease.” 

“ And I am to be punished for my brother?” 

“You said just now that it would be no punishment, and I was glad to 
hear it. Society is, as you say, open to you, and you will lose nothing.” 

“Of course society is open tome. Have I committed myself? I am not 
talked about for my lovers by all the town. Why should I be at a loss? 
No.” 

“T shall return to London to-morrow by the earliest opportunity. I have 
already told them so, and have ordered a carriage to go to Yarmouth at 
eight.” 

“ And you leave me here, alone!” 

“Your brother is here, Madam Gordeloup.” 

“ My brother is nothing to me. You know well that. He has come and 
he can go when he please. I come here to follow you—to be companion to 
you, to oblige you—and now you say you go and leave me in this detestable 
barrack. If I am here alone, I will be revenged.” 

“ You shall ¢o back with me if you wish it.” 

“At eight o’clock in the morning—and see, it is now eleven; while you 
have been wandering about alone with my brother in the dark! No; I will 
not go so early morning as that. To-morrow is Saturday—you was to re- 
main till Tuesday.” 

“You may do as you please, I will go at eight to-morrow.” 

“Very well. You go at eight, very well. And who will pay for the ‘ beels’ 
when you are gone, Lady Ongar?” 

“ I have aiready ordered the bill up to-morrow morning. If you will allow 
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me to offer you twenty pounds, that will bring you to London when you 
please to follow.” 

“Twenty pounds! What is twenty pounds? No; I will not have your 
twenty pounds. And she pushed away from her the two notes which Lady 
Ongar had already put upon the table. ‘“ Who is to pay me for the loss of 
all my time? Tell me that. I have devoted myself to you. Who will pay 
me for that ?” 

“Not I, certainly, Madam Gordeloup.” 

“Not you! You will not pay me for my time—for a whole year I have 
been devoted to you! You will not pay me, and you send me away in this 
way? By Gar, you will be made to pay—through the nose.” 

As the interview was becoming unpleasant, Lady Ongar took her candle 
and went away to bed, leaving the twenty pounds on the table. As she left 
the room she knew that the money was there, but she could not bring herself 
to pick it up and restore it to her pocket. It was improbable, she thought, 
that Madam Gordeloup would leave it to the mercy of the waiters; and the 
chances were that the notes would go into the pocket for which they were 
intended. 

And such was the result. Sophie, when she was left alone, got up from 
her seat, and stood for some moments on the rug, making her calculations, 
That Lady Ongar should be very angry about Count Pateroff’s presence 
Sophie had expected; but she had not expected that her friend’s anger would 
be carried to such extremity that she would pronounce a sentence of banish- 
ment for life. But, perhaps, after all, it might be well for Sophie herself that 
such sentence should be carried out. This fool of a woman with her income, 
her park, and her rank, was going to give herself—so said Sophie to herself— 
to a young, handsome, proud, pig of a fellow—so Sophie called him—who had 
already shown himself to be Sophie’s enemy, and who would certainly find no 
place for Sophie Gordeloup within his house. Might it not be well that the 
quarrel should be consummated now—such compensation being obtained as 
might possibly be extracted. Sophie certainly knew a good deal, which it 
might be for the convenience of the future husband to keep dark—or con- 
venient for the future wife that the future husband should not know. Terms 
might be yet had, although Lady Ongar had refused to pay anything beyond 
that trumpery twenty pounds. Terms might be had; or, indeed, it might be 
that Lady Ongar herself, when her anger was over, might sue for a recon- 
ciliation. Or Sophie—and this idea occurred as Sophie herself became a little 
despondent after long calculation—Sophie herself might acknowledge herself; 
to be wrong, begging pardon, and weeping on her friend’s neck. Perhaps it 
might be worth while to make some further calculation in bed. Then Sophie, 
softly drawing the notes toward her as acat might have done, and hiding 
them somewhere about her person, also went to her room. 
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HE praise of Venus has been often sung, but never in any existing verse 

of high order with the unhesitating frankness and untempered fervor 
which distinguish Mr. Swinburne’s last volume of poems.* Disdaining apol- 
ogy or subterfuge, he lifts up his voice, and with unfaltering tongue and un- 
ambiguous phrase he tells in the rich music of his verse the joys of Aphrodite, 
Of his capacity and his inclination to treat this theme in this manner every 
attentive reader of his last two poems “ Atalanta in Calydon” and “ Chaste- 
lard” must be well aware. Both those poems were distinguished by a large 
simplicity and directness of utterance which showed that the poet had risen 
far above the plane of timid conventionality ; and the latter showed a ten- 
dency toward an open recognition of the power of sexual love and an intense, 
if not an ideal, expression of its working. The promise of those two dramatic 
poems in this regard has been amply, but somewhat hastily fulfilled in the 
present volume, which, as Mr. Swinburne of course expected, is loudly con- 
demned by all that class of critics who are content to “ dwell in decencies for- 
ever.” We have heard of editors who have refused to notice the book even 
by way of condemnation, lest they should thus contribute to its notoriety. 
A weak, unwise, shortsighted policy. Poets of Mr. Swinburne’s grade are 
not to be crushed by condemnation or extinguished by neglect ; least of all 
when they find their inspiration in a passion which has stirred and swayed 
the world ever since it became the habitation of two sexes. If they do wrong, 
if they soil their plumes by too close a contact with unmitigated human 
nature, let them be convicted and condemned ; but let us not fondly sup- 
pose, when one of them gives voice to the delight of men in the beauty of 
women and of women in the manliness of men that we can stop the world’s 
ears by pretending that we don’t hear him. No, Mr. Swinburne’s bock, like 
all books that, whether good or bad, are bold and able and high-toned, must 
be taken up and discussed and its place in literature decided by the general 
judgment of men, aided through, not controlled by, the decisions of criticism. 
The very fact that a large edition of the book was bought up here in three or 
four days, and that it is the subject of conversation among cultivated and 
thoughtful people should of itself show critics that it is not to be ignored. 
We have called these poems high-toned; and this epithet against which 
some of Mr. Swinburne’s censors would most loudly protest, is the one of all 
at our command which we regard as most particularly expressive of their dis- 
tinctive character. Their subject we have stated in plain terms; and they 
present that subject unveiled, simply, without mitigation, as bare of conceal- 
ment as a naked, un-fig-leaved statue. Yet, in the very essence of their 
thought they are high-toned. They are filled full of the utterance of that joy 


* “Laus Veneris, and other Poems and Ballads.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Author’s Edition. New York: Carleton. London: Moxon & Co. 
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which to gross souls is gross, but which to all others is mysteriously no less 
imaginative than sensuous; but there is in them not one passage that is 
vulgar, or coarse, or even immodest. There is in Pope's “ Rape of the Lock,” 
a poem which is within the reach of any girl who desires to read it, a line of 
more immodesty than could be made of all Charles Swinburne’s poems concen- 
trated within the same compass. And by calling Mr. Swinburne’s lyrics 
high-toned we do not mean merely that they are the product of genius, 
They are that indeed ; but so is “ Don Juan,” a poem open to objection of the 
same kind as those which are urged against “ Laus Veneris;” but “ Don 
Juan,” work of genius although it be, is as low in tone, as light and as frivo- 
lous as “ Laus Veneris” is high and impressive and serious. “ Don Juan” 
was written to furnish amusement by the prurient treatment of forbidden 
subjects; “ Laus Veneris” is the presentation in the naked ideal of an over- 
powering passion. It is not immodest but, like other things that are also not 
immodest, under certain circumstances it is indecent. The line above alluded 
to in the “ Rape of the Lock” is immodest and under all circumstances inde- 
cent, because it belittles, and degrades, and treats with gross familiarity, and 
sets up for jeers and laughter one of the most masterful of human passions, 
and one which more than any other sways, through soul and sense, the whole 
being of every perfect human creature. Mr. Swinburne writes with no such 
motive. He shows us the figure of Love stripped bare, but never grovelling. 
Yet, as we have said, his book is, or rather it becomes indecent under certain 
circumstances. The man who would read in mixed society, at this day, or 
read to a young woman, or, for that matter, to an old one, such a poem as Mr, 
Swinburne’s sonnet, * Love and Sleep” would commit an act so indecent as to 
merit the immediate ejection from the house, which he would probably re- 
ceive. But so would he be indecent if he offered the woman a caress, which, 
under other circumstances, she would both desire and expect. So would he 
be if he read many passages in the “Song of Solomon,” which are in every 
respect as plain-spoken and as fervid as anything that Mr. Swinburne has 
written, and certain others in the fourth and the eighth books of “ Paradise 
Lost.” And yet, the woman who cannot read any of these herself without harm, 
is already long past mental contamination. The question is plainly this, Is 
sexual love in itself impure? or is it in itself entirely without moral charac- 
ter, and under certain circumstances as rightful as it is joyful, and under 
others criminal, and in the end full of bitterness? Will men who have wives 
and mothers, and women who hope to be wives and mothers decide for the 
former? And if it is not impuve, filling, as it does, so large a place and hav- 
ing so important a function in man’s life, shall it be excluded from the domain 
of art, of high art? No, but let it be draped, is the reply that will come 
from some quarters. Surely, let it be draped, except he comes who shows 
that he has the right to lift its veil. He will show his right by the way in 
which he exercises it. We do not go about unclothed. We do not put any 
undraped picture upon our walls, because there are few painters who have 
the right to paint nude figures for pure-minded people. But when one of 
those who have the right paints such a picture, then it hangs before our eyes 
and we see that it is naked, and are not ashamed. What genius and high 
mental tone are in art love as well as in real life—so our poet says : 
Behold my Venus, my soul’s body, lies 
With my love laid upon her garment-wise. 
This is the key note of his song. To a woman who loves, the love of the 
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man she loves is as a garment. A modest woman never lays aside her mod- 
esty ; but as to shame, one of the greatest of moralists tells us that that may be 
taken off and put on like her petticoat. It is from this moral plane, and through 
this moral medium that Mr. Swinburne contemplates his subject. We have 
said that his lyrics, under certain circumstances, would be indecent: more, to 
many people, they will be blasphemous. Take this passage as an example 
curiously framed to elicit both those epithets : 


Lo she was thus when her clear limbs enticed 

All lips that now grow sad with kissing Christ, 
Stained with the blood fallen from the feet of God, 

The feet and hands where at our souls were priced. 


Alas, Lord, surely thou art great and fair. 
But lo her wonderfully woven hair ! 

And thou didst heal us with thy piteous kiss; 
But see now, Lord; her mouth is lovelier. 


She is right fair: what hath she done to thee? 
Nay, fair Lord Christ, lift up thine eyes and see; 
Had now thy mother such a lip—like this ? 

Thou knowest how sweet a thing it is to me, 


Could the ingenuity of genius, taxed for the sole purpose, contrive to bring 
together within twelve lines anything more shocking to the ascetic religionist 
than this? Let every man who can see in this passage only blasphemy and 
impurity, let every man who measures a woman's innocence by her physio- 
logical ignorance and her bodily torpidity, exclude this book from his house 


and the houses of all those in whom he takes an interest, as he would keep 
poison from his table ; for it swells to bursting with such venom. There will 
be others who, perceiving at once the dramatic spirit through the lyric form 
of these poems, will find in them neither blasphemy nor the intention of 
blasphemy, and who, breathing the same moral atmosphere as the poet, will 
find in his song impurity neither of word nor thought. To all such readers 
they will not only be harmless, but full of deep and strong delight. Their 
beauty, and the joy they give, is heroic, and will consume small souls. It is 
like the beauty of the pcet’s “ Dolores,” to whom he says- 


Thou wert fair in the fearless old fashion, 
And thy limbs are as melodies yet. 


His whole book is an expression of beauty and of passion in this fearless 
old fashion: naked, free and strong. Naked not for the sake of nakedness, 
but for the sake of freedom, strength and beauty. In this as in the dramatic 
motive of these lyrics, and also in his way of not beginning at the beginning, 
but, as it were, in the middle, and implying what has gone before, Mr. Swin- 
burne is very like the greatest dramatic poet the world has seen for two cen- 
turies—Robert Browning. A failure to perceive the purely dramatic charac- 
ter of almost all the erotic poems in this volume must lead to a very errone- 
ous and unjust judgment of the poet. Thus, in “ Before Dawn” the sup- 
posed speaker says, that amid the fierce joys to which he has abandoned him- 
self, he is ready, 

To say of shame—what is it? 

Of virtue—we can miss it; 

Of sin—we can but kiss it 
And it’s no longer sin, 
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And of a beautiful woman it is said elsewhere, 


All her body was more virtuous 
Than souls of women fashioned otherwise. 


These passages cause sentence to be pronounced upon him in various quarters 
for the crime of asserting that delight purges sin of wrong and that beauty 
makes vice virtue. But the poet is not preaching, he is painting. And the 
spirit, if not the very thought of both these passages is expressed by Brown- 
ing in one of his finest poems, “ Pippa Passes.” Lucca’s wife Ottima is with 
her paramour Sebald, to whom she says, 


Sebald, as we lay 
Rising and falling only with our pants 
Who said, Let death come now—’tis right to die! 
Right to be punished—naught completes such bliss 
But woe? 
+ . « Bind it [her hair] thrice about my brow 
Crown me your queen, your spirit’s arbitress, 
Magnificent in sin. 


True, Browning makes the voice of Pippa singing “ God is in his heaven” 
rouse Sebald from his guilty trance, to loathe his paramour. But so Swin- 
burne closes his poem thus : 

Lest all who love and choose him 

See Love and so refuse him ; 

For all who find him lose him, 
But all have found him fair. 


Whoever will read this scene of Browning’s—poet without reproach—will find 
in it an expression of delight in physical beauty and of abandonment to pas- 
sion which it would almost seem that Mr. Swinburne had imitated and not 
surpassed. And in Browning’s “ Dramatic Lyrics” and in his “Men and 
Women” are other passages that glow with all the amorous fire that burns in 
Mr. Swinburne’s pages. There is this great difference, however, among others, 
between the poets, that Browning has not published a volume devoted to the 
celebration of sexual love and fleshly beauty. But that Mr. Swinburne has 
done so is at once his sin and his salvation, as a poet writing for the general 
public. Whoever takes up this volume knows beforehand exactly the en- 
tertainment to which he is bidden; no reader finds himself betrayed into 
reading erotic poetry. For one of the poems in this book we can, however, 
find no excuse, even in its marvellous beauty, because its subject is without 
the pale of nature. True, it is purely dramatic ; but why the poet should 
choose such a subject as that incomprehensible, monstrous passion known as 
“Sapphic love,” and name his poem by the Greek word “ Anactoria,” i. ¢., 
sovereignty, we cannot conjecture. Had he exhausted nature and the love 
of man and woman for each other? Yet, in this poem, as we have already 
intimated, are some of the finest passages that he has written, some of the 
very finest in all modern poetry. We do not refer only or chiefly to such ex- 
quisite expressions of love as, 

The fervent under lid, and that above 

Lifted with laughter or abashed with love, 

Thine amorous girdle, full of thee and fair, 

And leavings of the lilies in thine hair. 


The poem passes beyond these limits, and deals not reverentially with sub- 
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jeets higher and vaster than mere human passion. In a passage of this kind 
are the following lines, of strange power and awful beauty : 


For who shal! change with prayers and thanksgivings 
The mystery of the cruelty of things ? 

Or say what God above all gods and years 

With offering and blood and sacrifice of tears, 

With lamentation from strange lands, from graves 
Where the snake pastures, from scarred mouths of slaves, 
From prison, and from plunging prows of ships 
Through flame-like foam of the sea’s closing lips— 
With thwarting of strange signs, and wind-blown hair 
Of comets, desolating the dim air, 

When darkness is made fast with seals and bars 

And fierce reluctance of disastrous stars, 

Eclipse, and sound of shaken hills, and wings 
Darkening, and blind inexplicable things— 

With sorrow of laboring moons, and altering light 
And travail of the planets of the night, 

And weeping of the weary Pleiad’s seven, 

Feeds the mute, melancholy lust of heaven 


This may be frightfully impious, even when put into the mouth of the 
heathen Sappho; but it is not, therefore, one whit less grand. Has there 
lived more than one other poet who could think such thoughts and use lan- 
guage with such supreme mastery? We do not remember in all poetical 
literature a passage which expresses with such sustained power the vague 


terror and mysterious woe of the whole universe. It is in his daring use of 
language and his ability to justify his daring that half Mr. Swinburne’s power 
resides. In the above passage this power is very striking. The very phrase 
“disastrous stars,” against which the etymological criticism might be brought 
that it is tautological—“ disastrous” having come to mean fraught with 
calamity because it first meant ill-starred—is yet evidence of the poet’s right- 
ful consciousness of a power which places him above all such pedagogic con- 
siderations in his choice of words. A scholar himself, he can yet leave his 
scholarship out of sight and out of mind, while yet with the trained skill of 
an intellectual athlete he does feats of language which to mere scholars would 
be impossible, He is the master, not the servant of words, and uses them 
for the service that they can do to-day, not for that which they could do in days 
gone by. Yet that he can use them thus, as if he had been born four hun- 
dred years ago, he shows in “The Masque of Queen Bersabe” and “ St. 
Dorothy.” And the name of the latter poem reminds us to mention it as one 
that for its spirit might have been written by a saintly nun. It is a poetic 
exaltation of the legend of the Christian virgin who died in Rome by the axe 
rather than enter the service of Venus, as that service was in the decadence 
of the Empire. There are other poems of like spirit in the volume. Such are 
“Itylus,” one of the sweetest and tenderest, as well as most musical lyric 
poems in the language, “A Lamentation” and “Amina Anceps;” and 
although such as these are rare, those are frequent which tell terribly of 
the woes that wrongful love may bring. There is not a sadder, more 
remorseful poem to be read than “The Triumph of Time.” But magazines 
have limits, and we must stay our hand. Mr. Swinburne’s poems are 
not without faults, but these are trifling indeed compared with the strange, 
fresh beauty of the pages that they spot. One blemish of frequent occur- 
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rence we have noticed—the more because it should not have appeared in the 
work of a poet who is so fertile of fancy, so rich in language, and who has 
such a remarkable gift of rhyme. The kisses that, whether implied or named 
must needs be plentifully scattered over the pages of an erotic poet, are too 
often used for sound as well as sense by Mr. Swinburne—who ought to be 
above making “kiss” rhyme to “ bliss”—and, moreover, are incessantly repre- 
sented as stings or wounds. The lips that give and take them are described 
as flecked with blood and very often with salt foam ; so often, indeed, that it 
provokes the thought that Mr. Swinburne gets his lovers into a very aad 
pickle. This blemish is one symptom of the general evil of these poems— 
that they are overwrought and have too little of the repose which is a neces- 
sary condition of all high art. The turbulence is grand, the passion is real 
as well as fervid; but we do not li_2 to live in a tempest. We cannot refrain 
from remarking that Mr. Swinburne has the high distinction of being the firet® 
poet since Shakespeare who has written lines that Shakespeare might have 
written. We do not mean to liken him to Shakespeare; and we refer not to 
his thoughts but to his turn of phrase, which is sometimes like Shakespeare’s 
in his sonnets. We,can only quote as example these lines from the beautiful 
poem upon the myth of Hermaphroditus and Salimacis : 


Where between sleep and life some brief space is 
With love like gold bound round about the head, 
Sex to sweet sex with lips and limbs is wed, 

Turning the fruitful feud of hers and his 

To the waste wedlock of a sierile kiss. 


That last line Mr. Swinburne might have recovered from some lost sonnet 
of Shakespeare’s; so might he this whole passage. 


To what strange end hath some strange god made fair 
T he double blossom of two fruitless flowers? 
Hid love in all the folds of all thy hair 
Fed thee on Summers, watered thee with showers 
Given all the gold that ali the seasons wear 
To thee that art a thing of barren hours ? 


But wide as are the bounds of our admiration, our expression of it must 
be compressed within narrow limits. Let no one misunderstand us. These 
poems are of the flesh fleshly. They are not of the kind that “ will not bring 
a blush to the cheek of innocence,” and they should be shunned and execrated 
by all people who believe that a blush of awakened consciousness is the first 
warning of the flight of purity. Nor would those who do not so believe, and 
who think that these dramatic lyrics have their place in poetry, and that no 
mean one, be pleased to see any friend, young or old, male or female, choose 
them for frequent perusal. They are not written virginibus puerisque. Yet 
the spirit that animates them is not that of Aretino; the pictures that they 
present do not bring up those that Giulio Romano drew. The men and 
women who speak through them are such as Raphael painted after he had 
touched the lips of the Fornarina. Let every man avert his eyes who be- 
lieves that there is sin in passion or pollution in beauty. 

Richarp Grant WHITE. 
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—— A.rrep Tennyson’s brother Septimus died recently at Cheltenham, in 
England. We do not know whether he received his name from his being the 
“seventh son of a seventh son—a descent which is supposed by some people to 
confer much wisdom. But from the fact recorded of him that “he wrote 
much but published little,” it is plain that he must have been a notably dis- 
creet and amiable person. 

—— One of our daily newspapers recently spoke of the author of “ Frede- 
rick the Great and his Court,” as “ Herr Miihlbach.” Now, according to the 
latest information received at this bureau (as another paper says when it 
prints the telegraphed residuum of a “ liquoring up” between a lobby mem- 
ber and its Washington correspondent), the author of the book in question is 
Frau Louise Mihlbach ; and as it is a universal truth that Herr is not she, 
it follows that this particular she is not Herr. But as German and English 
are cognate languages, perhaps the writer of the criticism has discovered that 
the feminine of the pronoun in German is formed by adding double r to the 
English he, so that after some mystic, transcendental fashion, Herr in German 
corresponds to her in English. Or perhaps the writer was from the High- 
lands of Scotland, where her is an epicene pronoun, and where, if you hear an 
invisible inquirer asking for “ her breeks,” you cannot tell whether the seeker 
after the effeminate garments which have taken the place of the manly petti- 
coat called the kilt, is a gentleman or a lady. Or, mayhap, he was from 
Wales, where Aur does like double duty, and serves not only for Jack the 
Giant-killer’s Welsh giant but for the giant’s wife. The perplexity of the 
case suggests another in which one of the happiest of our whimsical hu- 
morists appears—Mr. T. A., the sayer of the happy saying that Good 
Americans when they die go to Paris. He was walking down the Avenue at 
Newport with a friend, when a well known sporting character drove past 
them, accompanied by a lady. “Isn’t that Pat Hearn and his wife?” asked 
A.’s friend. “Well”—after a pause—“ he’s Hearn I’m sure, but whether 
she’s his’n, I can’t tell.” 

—— Every one remembers the interview between Brigham Young and 
Artemus Ward, where “the great moral showman” attempted to penetrate the 
mysteries of Brigham’s extended matrimonial experience, with the inquiry as 
to “ how he liked it so far as he had gone?” ‘The answer is on record, but 
there seems to be no authentic statement as to how far the experience of the 
Mormon leader has extended. Mr. Tullidge has given the readers of Tax 
Gavaxy much curious information in regard to his “ peculiar people,” as he is 
fond of calling them, but on this head he is silent. Conjectures as to the 
number of brother Brigham’s harem are abundant; but they are all conjectures 
merely, and Yankee inquisitiveness will not stop short of mathematical 
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exactitude as to the total footing at the date of the last “sealing.” How 
difficult it is to cipher out this problem, is illustrated by an anecdote told the 
writer by an ex-Governor of Utah. Disregarding the precedent established 
by too many of his predecessors, His Excellency omitted to pay his respects 
to “the President” on his arrival in the Territory, and did not meet him 
until they came together at a ball, when Brigham appeared with four or five 
of his wives. Occupying a raised platform at one end of the room, the Mors 
mon Head Centre was the conspicuous object of attention, and such an in- 
significant circumstance as a Governor passed without notice, until the dignity 
of the national representative was asserted by the Governor's refusal of an 
invitation to be presented to “ the President.’’ This finally brought Mahomet 
to the mountain; the President came down to the Governor for introduction, 
Entering into conversation, Brigham was astonished by the question, how 
many wives he numbered ; a question which, as it seems to be imagined, hé 
makes it his chief business to answer. But, with rising anger, he responded 
that no one had before had sufficient audacity to make the inquiry. Not to 
be thwarted, the Governor replied that it was a question which was constantly 
asked of him, and which he wished to be able to answer from authentic infor- 
mation. “ Besides,” he added, significantly, “Congress is about to pass a law 
punishing polygamy, and I may be at any moment called upon by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington for information on this subject.” “In that case,” 
returned Brigham, more blandly, “as your question does not seem to be 
prompted by idle curiosity merely, I am disposed to answer it but for one good 
reason—ZJ don’t know myself! I never refuse,.o marry any respectable woman 
who asks me, and it is often the case that I separate from a woman at the 
marriage altar, never to meet her again to know her. My children I keep 
track of, however. I have fifty-seven now living, and have lost three.” As 
this anecdote is authentic, we may assume that the number of Brigham’s 
“women” must still continue without a place in the census tables. It is a sige 
nificant fact, which we give on the same authority, that the Mormons seldom 
or never speak of their “ wives.” Even they seem to have some dim sense 
of the truth that this sacred title is not capable of extension beyond the unit, 
They refer to their “ families” or speak, as in the conversation we have re- 
corded, of their “ women.” 

THE gentlemen who were chiefly instrumental on the British side in 
laying the Atlantic Telegraph have been made baronets or knights, and on 
our side Mr. Cyrus Field, after having received what the newspapers call an 
“ovation” of the most impressive character some years ago for a success in 
this matter which proved not to be a success, is now to have public dinners 
and “receptions” and what not, beside much laudation which still goes on in 
the newspapers. Mr. Field’s sagacity, his pluck, and his perseverance are 
certainly admirable; and although they are probably equalled in hundreds 
and thousands of cases of which the world at large takes no notice, yet, as 
they were exhibited in connection with an enterprise in which the people of 
Europe and America are interested, he very properly was made the recipient 
of public acknowledgments of satisfaction with what he has accomplished. 
We would be the last to diminish the credit which has been given to any 
public benefactor; but are we not falling into the habit of giving much glory 
to men for the accomplishment of what they have undertaken in the beginning 
solely for their own profit? Business, in what may almost be called the 
technical sense, is absorbing the best ability of our country. In New York, 
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certainly, and it is almost safe to say throughout the country, the ablest class 
of men is the merchant class. There are eminent lawyers, statesmen, men 
of letters, scientific men, who show a greater inborn capacity as well as a 
much higher culture than any merchant; but the average ability of our 
merchants is greater than the average ability of any other class of men among 
us. A large proportion of the men of superior intelligence, foresight, energy, 
and decision are drawn into the service of commerce by its great rewards. 
This is in a great measure true also of Great Britain and France. Now, asa 
natural consequence of this fact, these men, who are not above human weak- 
ness, will seek to magnify their office. At the time when all men fought, 
fighting was the road to honor; and he was the great man who had the 
stoutest heart, the strongest arm, the steadiest hand and the longest breath. 
So now, when all men are given up to business, and even a duke’s second son 
goes into the wine trade, the road to honor of a certain sort is the manage- 
ment ot a great business and the consequent accumulation of great wealth. 
Wealth is a good thing ; few of us would not like to have it; and let those 
who prize the sort of honor that comes by reason of its possession or its ac- 
cumulation have it and welcome. But it is worth while for us to ask 
whether the man who establishes a great banking house, or a line of steam- 
ships, or lays a telegraphic cable, or manages a railway, is entitled to the 
honor that an eminent statesman, judge, man of letters, scientific man or 
soldier should receive. The motives which actuate men, the nature of their 
labors, and the grade of the benefit which their abilities and their labors con- 
fer upon their fellow men must be taken into consideration in rating their 
claims upon the world’s gratitude and admiration. If their motives are per- 
sonal, their labors not of high order, and the benefit which they confer merely 
material, their rank may be respectable but it cannot justly be made high. 
They may, in attaining their end, that is, in the course of their business, add 
to the comfort and convenience of other people. A man who pierces a wil- 
derness by a railway does this; so does a man who opens a shop round the 
corner; and the motives of the two men are identical; and the shopkeeper 
may sho v just as much perseverance and energy and as high a sense of honor 
as the railway king. Why should the man who manages the railway suc- 
cessfully be banquetted and presented with a service of plate? If any indi- 
viduals who own stock in the road think that in making their stock valuable 
he has deserved something more by way of compliment than he has received 
by way of salary and the benefit to his own property, then by all means let 
them spread the table, produce the silver, and ladle out the flattery But 
what is it to the public? and why should the public be vexed with the no- 
tice thereof in the newspapers? It is difficult to see any reasonable reason 
for the course which is becoming common under such circumstances. Per- 
haps the case of the Atlantic Telegraph is an exception to these remarks, 
Certainly it is so, if we regard the courage required for the undertaking, the 
perseverance shown in carrying it out under adverse circumstances, and the 
importance of the end to be attained. 

~— THE rumored transfer to New York of the business of a well known 
publishing firm which has hitherto been regarded as part and parcel of the 
literary paraphernalia of Boston, is significant of a change in the relations 
of the two cities, and seems to indicate that ere many years have passed New 
York may be the recognized literary as it is already the commercial centre 
of the country. Boston has acquired, and has really deserved, the reputation 
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of which its rather cheap provincial sobriquet, the Athens of America, is an 
outward sign. A very large proportion of our best books have been published 
in the three-hilled city; and there, too, or thereabout, no small number of 
them have been written. It is the centre of our oldest intellectual culture, 
the chief source of which lies near by it, in our oldest college, Harvard. 
There is no denying, nor would any one in earnest pretend to deny, that in 
Boston the general tone of society is more intellectual, though not more urbane, 
than in any other city in the country. Literature has been admitted, perhaps 
it might almost be said suffered, in the society of other places ; but in Boston it 
has always been recognized with high consideration as a positive power. The 
Cambridge folk, who are only a little further from Boston State House than 
Murray Hill is from the New York City Hall, are sensitive about being mixed 
up and identified with Boston, which they demurely say is rather an appendage 
to Cambridge than Cambridge an appendage to Boston. That there is some 
reason at the bottom of their whimsical pretence appears from the fact that 
Harvard Commencement has for generations made a holiday in Boston, and 
that shops in Washington street and warehouses on Long Wharf are, or at 
least until within a year or two were, closed, while the Governor of the State 
and the Mayor of the City went to Cambridge to see certain young men 
graduated as Bachelors of Arts, In no other city in the country was there 
ever such a sight. It was inevitable that a place thus favored by literature 
and thus honoring it should become our chief literary mart as well as work- 
shop. Is all this to be changed? Possibly. The same influences whict 
have caused the wheels of trade and commerce year by year of late to stop 
more reluctantly and less visibly on the annual collegiate festival, will not 
improbably transfer the business which springs from literature to New York, 
and the business will soon draw after it all those who are connected with it. 
Business of any kind will be done just where it.can be done most conveniently 
and profitably; and to this rule there is no manifest reason that the manu- 
facture and sale of books shouid be an exception, In any country, more 
especially in a country so large and so sparselv settled as ours, ease of access 
to purchasers and facilities for the distribution of wares are the most in. portant 
considerations in the eyes of trade. Now New York has in these respects a su- 
periority which is constantly increasing. People from all parts of this country 
and from other countries may go to other places; they are sure to come to 
New York; and from New York the facilities for distributing goods North, 
South, East and West are much greater than at any other point in the 
country. There trade and commerce save that which is most important 
to them, time and money. It is not easy to discover how the trade in 
books can remain uninfluenced by these considerations. Boston has her 
university, we know; and may the day never come when she shall no longer 
reckon it first among her many claims to eminence. She has also around her 
men in whose reputation the country takes pride; may she never cease to 
produce such men. Buta university is not a necessary nucleus of 4 literary 
society ; and still less is its neighborhood peculiarly fitted for or even favorable 
to the manufacture and sale of books. The book trade of England, of Great 
Britain, does not thrive within the shadows of the great universities of Ox- 
ford, of Cambridge, or of Glasgow. It huddles together in Paternoster Row, 
in a city which, although it has not had a university until within a compara- 
tively short time, and supports one now which is entirely without academic 
influence, has for many generations been the literary centre of all English 
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peoples. The fact that Boston has Harvard we regard as no more reason 
why New York should not become the great publishing mart, than we regard 
the other fact that New York has Columbia College, the University (so called) 
and the College of New York, or Free Academy, as a reason why it should. 
Commercial considerations can Hardly fail to control this question ; and we 
who are living may yet see New York both the commercial and the literary 
centre ot the country. Should this take place, it will go far to make New 
York what now it really is not—a capital. That could only be brought about 
by also transferring Congress and the White House from the banks of the 
Potomac to those of the Hudson, 


——Svurnames have within a few years past become the subject of inves- 
tigation to not a few scholars and archwologists. The subject is interesting 
in itself, and also from the fact that surnames are of such comparatively late 
introduction in family nomenclature. They are yet unknown in the East, 
and in Africa; and in Europe have been in use but little more than five hun- 
dred years. Men of wealth and prowess, called nobles, before that time were 
distinguished from other Richards, Roberts and Williams by the name of 
their estate, by some feat of arms, or some personal peculiarity. One of the 
greatest heroes of medizval romance was known altogether and has survived in 
song as “ William Shortnose;” he having lost in a duel the better part of that 
very useful and sometimes ornamental member, which serves as guide or avant 
courier tothe entire man. It is not impossible that that noblest of families, the 
Courtenays, bear a name which is a corruption of court nez—short nose. The 
late Count Gurowski, if he had lived six or seven hundred years ago, would not 
improbably have been known as “Adam One-eye,” all the more that he lost 
his eye, not in & duel, but by an accident in his boyhood. Congenital pecul- 
jarities, or those which were acquired very early in life, were almost sure to 
give occasion to a surname, or to-name, which distinguished the individual, 
but which for a long time was dropped with the first possessor and did not 
become what we call now a surname. One of the Plantagenets was known as 
“Longshanks” and one as “ Longsword ;” and the very word Plantagenet was 
not really the name of the royal family now so called. It was a mere convenient 
designation which, given to Henry of Anjou, who became King of England, 
and who bore a tassel of broom-corn, planta-genista, in his helmet, was after- 
ward arbitrarily applied to his descendants. The Plantagenets had no sur- 
name, nor had the family which preceded them, that of William the Conqueror ; 
but their successors had. Tudor was really a surname, i. e., an inherited name 
borne alike by all members of the family, although originally an individual 
or christened name. As long ago as 1109 Mabel, daughter of Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, Lord of Gloucester, being asked to marry Robert, the natural son of 
Henry I., made an answer which Robert of Gloucester thus put into rhyme: 


It were to me a great shame 
To marry a lord withouten his twa name, 


The difficulty was got over by giving the young man a second name out of 
hand. He was called Fitz-Roy, or son of the king. Persons in inferior posi- 
tions in life were distinguished much in the same way; and peasants and 
serfs usually had a monosyllabic and mean-sounding name, and were spoken 
of, as men in the East are now, as the sons of their fathers, We all remem- 
ber Higg the son of Snell, who bears such a humble but important part in 
the last scenes of “ Ivanhoe,” to say nothing of wise Wamba the son of Wit- 
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less, in the same peerless romance. One of the latest and best books on sur- 
names is William Anderson’s, who as part of his task set himself to finding 
out what were the commonest surnames now existing in England and Scot- 
land. Public official registers are so much fuller and more particular in 
Europe that this can be done there, although here it would be almost impos- 
sible. Mr. Anderson gives a table of the fifty commonest surnames in Eng- 
land, of which the following are the first twenty in the order of their com- 
monness: Smith, Jones, Williams, Taylor, Davies, Brown, Thomas, Evans, 
Roberts, Johnson, Wilson, Robinson, Wright, Wood, Thompson, Hall, Hill, 
Green, Walker, Hughes. This list is not entirely in accordance with the gen- 
eral notion upon the subject. As to Smith and Jones, of course there would 
be no doubt, but the common supposition is that Brown is a much more 
numerously borne surname than Williams, Taylor, or Davies, Robinson than 
Thomas, Evans or Roberts, Thompson than Wright or Wood, and others than 
Walker or Hughes. The same proportions, however, are very nearly kept up 
in this country, although some names appear to be commoner here than in 
England. An examination of the “ New York Directory,” passing by, of 
course, the multitudinous Irish and German names, shows that the dozen 
commonest names there (the extent to which we had patience to carry our 
investigations) are these, given in the order of their commonness: Smith, 
Brown, Clark, Johnson, Miller, Jones, Williams, Martin, Thompson, Wilson, 
Davis, Taylor. The Smiths hold their preéminence, of course, in both coun- 
tries ; but it is very remarkable that this name is as common in Scotland, in 
Germany and in Norway and Sweden, as in England and the United States. 
It is the commonest of all surnames in Scotland, although Mr. Anderson 
found that the next in commonness was the purely Scottish name Macdonald. 
The latter name is Gaelic; Smith is Teutonic, and it should be remembered 
that the Lowland Scotch (so called) are Anglo-Saxons, and as purely English 
as the people of the Old England or the New. The line which divided Eng- 
land from Scotland divided governments, not peoples. Of the Smiths, Mr 
Anderson found by the registers of 1853 that there were in England 253,600. 
of Joneses, 242,000; of Hugheses, 59,300. The commonness of Smith; 
Schmidt, or Smidt among the Teutonic peoples has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. The most plausible supposition is that every man who made 
anything by handiwork was in times far gone called a smith, and that those 
who bear this name are the representatives of what was once the whole arti- 
san class. One of the most curious results of Mr. Anderson’s investigations 
in this department of his inquiry was the discovery on the records of Doctors 
Commons of a number of surnames so mean and so ridiculous that if they 
appeared in novels as the names of vulgar characters they would be set down 
at once as the invention, and the rather absurd and not at all happy inven- 
tion, of the author. Among these surnames are the following: Asse, Bub, 
Boots, Dunce, Drinkmilke, Fat, Goose, Beaste, Bones, Demon, Fiend, Ghost, 
Headach, Jelly, Kneebone, Leaky, Mule, Monkey, Pot, Pighead, Punch, 
Proverbs, Radish, Rump, Rawbone, Rottengoose, Swine, Silly, Spittle, Tail- 
coate, Villain, Vittles, Vile. These names are all probably those of persons 
in the lowest walks of life in England, peasants who are the descendants of 
serfs, and who probably appear on the records of Doctors Commons as legatees 
of their late masters, 





